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THE CITY. 



THE ancient City of Wells- is one of the most 
remarkable and perfect examples which we possess 
at the present day of an ecclesiastical town of the 
middle ages. Mr. Parker writes : " It is one of the 
most interesting cities in Europe to the student of 
Gothic Architecture, and not to the student of 
architecture only, but to the student of the History of 
England also." Wells is first mentioned at the begin- 
ning of the 8th Century, when it began to grow up 
round the Church of Saint Andrew and College for 
Secular Priests then newly established by King Ina ; 
it was entirely dependent on the Church to which it 
owed its importance, if not actually its origin, and 
such it remains to this day. 

The City takes its name from the three wells, or 
springs of water which, filtering through the Mendip 
Hills, rise up in the Palace garden, where they form 
a broad lake, the clear waters of which reflect the eastern 
end and the central tower of the Cathedral. The prin- 
cipal spring is called S. Andrew's Well, regarded 
traditionally as ' bottomless.' It is also anciently called 
Welve, Welia, Fonticula, Tiddington, Tethiscene, and 
Ad Aquas, names the derivation of which may in nearly 
all cases be traced to the springs. 

Bishop Godwin writing in the time of Queen Eliz- 
abeth, a.d. 1600, says : " Wells (that sometime heretofore 
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was called Tiddington), is not a town of any great 
antiquity. It seemeth not to have been a place of 
any extraordinary note until the year 704, at which tune 
Ina, King of the West Saxons, built a Church there, and 
dedicated the same unto Saint Andrew. Somewhat 
more than 60 years after, Kenulphus, King also of the 
West Saxons, gave unto the Ministers belonging unto 
that Church, all the lands neere adjoining." 

The history of Wells may be described in one word, 
uneventful. It is, strictly speaking, an ecclesiastical 
city, without either commercial or military importance, 
no battle was ever fought there, nor were castle or 
town walls ever built. 

The reign of peace was, however, rudely broken in 
the summer of 1680, when Monmouth's soldiers held 
the City. They turned the Nave of the Cathedral into 
a stable, wantonly defaced monuments, and damaged the 
organ, but were fortunately prevented from desecrating 
the altar by the timely interference of Lord Gray, of 
Warkworth, who defended it with drawn sword. 

There have been fewer changes in the architectural 
nistory of Wells than in that of most other Cathedral 
towns, partly owing to the fact that Wells has never 
been a monastery. The Church was founded with a 
College of secular priests attached to it in 704. Two 
hundred years later, in the reign of King Edward the 
Elder, it was made a Cathedral, and still served by the* 
secular Priests of Saint Andrew's who then became 
Canons of Wells. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman, addressing the members of the 
Somerset Archaeological Society at Wells, in 1864,. 
compared an Abbot's with a Bishop's town, citing 
Peterborough and Glastonbury as examples of towns 
that had grown up round monasteries, while Wells had 
risen round a secular church. He says: " The ecclesiastical 
foundations of Wells had always been from the begin- 
ning in the hands of the secular clergy. Wells was the 
best example which he knew of the arrangements of a 
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great secular church. The main differences between a 
secular and monastic foundation are that in a monastery 
the monks live together, and had certain buildings in 
common — church, chapter-house, refectory, dormitory, 
etc. The Abbot or Prior alone had his house distinct 
from the common buildings of the brethren. But in a 
Cathedral or Collegiate Church most of those common 
buildings were not wanted, the Church and Chapter 
House alone were necessary. The Canons did not 
occupy a common refectory or dormitory, but lived as 
they do now, each man in his own house. It follows at 
once from this difference that it is much easier to 
preserve and use at the present day the buildings of a 
secular foundation, than those of a monastery. The 
position of a Canon of Wells four or five hundred years 
back, differed in little from a Canon of Wells at the 
present day, except that now he might marry, while 
then he could not." 

" Each officer of the Cathedral from the Bishop 
downwards, had his own house, those houses still remain 
essentially the same as they existed in the middle ages, 
and with the exception of the Organist's and the Arch- 
deacon's are still most commonly occupied by their 
proper inhabitants." The organist's house, near the 
south west corner of the Cathedral, is in ruins, but the 
Archdeaconry, on the north side in the Cathedral 
Green, although still existing, has undergone considerable 
structural alterations, and has passed into the hands 
of the Governors of the Wells Theological College. 

It is, therefore, mainly due to these circumstances 
that Wells owes its pre-eminence among the Cathedral 
cities of England;— the completeness of the ground 
plan .of the Cathedral Church, and the almost perfect 
preservation of the domestic architecture attaching to 
the various Cathedral offices, arising from the fact that 
it was never a monastery. The palace, which dates 
from Bishop Jocelyn's Episcopate in the 13th Century, 
is acknowledged to be one of the most stately in the 
Kingdom, of the mediaeval prince-bishops. It stands 
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on an island surrounded by the waters of a broad moat, 
with battlemented walls, gate-house, and drawbridge. 
The present Deanery was built by Dean Guntliorpe 
in the 15th century ; it is a fine specimen of a nobleman s 
house of that period, and has its own gatehouse and 
walled enclosure, a full description of these two dwell- 
ings, of the Bishop's Barn and the Vicar's Close are 
given on another page. 

The earliest city charters were grants of franchises 
by the Bishops. Wells was incorporated in the reign 
of Richard I., but the first Royal Charter was granted by 
King John in the third year of his reign (1202), creating 
it into a free borough by the title of ( " The Master 
of commonality of the borough of Wells." 

King John visited the City on several occasions, 
Henry VI. in July, 1449, Henry VII. on his return from 
the West in 1497, and Anne, Queen of James I., in 1613. 
This princess was entertained with a quaint procession 
of the trades*. The tanners', chandlers', and butchers' 
' showe ' may be singled out as surpassing in oddity 
those of most other trades, and deserves to be recorded. 
' They presented a carte of olde Virgins, the carte 
covered with hyde and horns, and the Virgins with 
their attire made of cowtayles, and bracelettes of bones 
sawed and hanged about their necks for rich jewels. 
Their chariot was drawn by men and boys in ox, calves, 
and other skins. St. Clement, their Saint, rode also 
with his book, his Friar rode also, who dealt his alms 
out of his master's bag (of grain) very plentifully.'* 

Wells was originally divided into four Verderies, 
quarters once presided over by the verderers, or officers 
of assize, of the Bishops Ford of Mendip. 

The City possessed the privilege of returning two 
members to Parliament from the twenty-sixth year of 
the reign of King Edward I., a.d. 1297, until a.d. 1888 
extending over a period of five hundred and seventy- 
one years, when the ancient borough was disfranchised 

* Mrs. Church, ' Ye Olde Welles Faire.' 
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At the debate in the House of Commons on the Scotch 
Reform Bill of 1868, the question arose whether Wells 
or Evesham should be disfranchised. Sir Lawrence 
Palk took up the cudgels for Wells arguing that it was 
a Cathedral City of great antiquity and entitled on 
that account to retain its privileges, its population 
falling short of the number required by the act by 
only a few persons. The claims of Evesham were 
defended by Sir John Pakington who retorted that 
' if Evesham had no Cathedral it could boast of one 
of the most beautiful Abbeys in England,' and notwith- 
standing that Wells Cathedral is still perfect and the 
fallen Abbey of Evesham — save for its Bell Tower and 
a small piece of wall, had long ceased to exist — Evesham 
won the vote ! On the re-distribution of seats in 
1885, Wells was grouped with several other places 
as the centre of a division of the County called the 
Wells division. 

Wells contains several richly endowed institutions 
for the poor, St. Saviour's or Bubwith's almshouses, 
founded by the good Bishop of that name 1408 — 1424, 
contains accommodation for twenty-four persons, to be 
nominated alternately by the Dean of Wells, and by the 
Mayor for the time being. The entrance is from 
Chamberlain Street, through an arched doorway, over 
which is a vacant canopied niche with two quar trefoils. 
It formed originally a great hall with a chapel at the 
end of it, with a range of rooms along the side which 
were open above to a fine timber roof, enabling the 
infirm inmates to hear the services without leaving 
their cell. The Hall attached to this " Hospital " is a 
fine specimen of 15th Century architecture. It contains 
an ancient money chest of fourteenth Century workman- 
ship, resting on a wooden stand of later date, probably 
early 16th Century. 

This hall was built by the executors of Bishop 
Bubwith and given to the citizens of Wells as a Guild- 
hall. In the corporation records temp. Henry VII., 
the following interesting entry appears : — 
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" And in the XVth yere of Kinge Henry the Vlth 
the executors of the goode Lorde Bysshoppe Bubwith 
builded a newe Hall oonlye for the Meetings, Assem- 
blies, and Besynesses of the said Burgess's and for 
ther synguler plesour, by the curteyes assente of the 
late ther righte goode lorde Bysshoppe Stafforde, whos 
sowle God rest." 

The corporation used this hall for meetings and 
general business until about 1779 when the present 
Town Hall in the Market Place was built. 

Also Bishop Still in 1607, Henry Llewellyn in 1614, 
Walter Bricke in 1673, Archibald Harper in 1713, 
Bishop Willis in 1773, all founded almshouses for the 
relief of the poor. Besides these there are numerous 
lesser charities and benefactions, a complete list of 
which may be found in the municipal records. 

Leland, the Antiquarian, who visited Wells in the 
reign of King Henry VIII., described it with truth and 
some quaintness ; he writes : — 

" The toune of Welles is large, I esteme it to lak 
litle of ii miles in cumfrace, al for the most part 
buildid of stone. The streates have stremlettes of 
springes almost in every one renning, and occupieth 
making of cloth .... There is a conduct in the 
Market Place, derived from the Bishope's conduct by 
the licens of Thomas Beckynton, Bisshop sumtyne of 
Bath, for the which the burgesses ons a yere solemply 
visite hys tumbe, and pray for hys sowle." 

"There be xij right exceeding faire houses al 
uniforme of stone, high and fair windoid in the North 
side of Market Place .... this cumley peace of 
worke was made by Bishop Beckyngton, that mynded yf 
he had lyvid longger to have builded other xij on the 
South side, the which work if he had complished it 
had bene a spectacle to all market places in the West 
countery." 

The conduit was taken down at the beginning of 
the last century (about 1808), and replaced by the 
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present one. The noble square begun by Bishop 
Beckington retains much of its ancient character, the 
twelve ' faire ' houses have been modernised externally, 
but a considerable amount of the original work remains. 
The most interesting features of the Market Place are 
undoubtedly the two magnificent 'gateways called 
respectively the Palace Eye and the Cathedral Eye (the 
latter also called " Penniless Porch ? ") both were built 
by Bishop Beckington on which are carved his arms 
and rebus — a naming beacon and tun, with the initials, 
T.B. 

Wells, by Act 32, King Henry VIII., was made a 
sanctuary for persons committed of minor offences. 

The town consists of three Parishes, S. Cuthbert's, the 
Liberty of S. Andrew, and S. Thomas'. The Liberty was 
so called because the Canons were privileged to reside in 
it, although it was beyond the Close. Some of the 
houses belonged to the Bishop and were called his ribs. 

The Cathedral Grammar School was founded in 1242 
by Bishop Jocelyn Trotman, to which many additions 
were made by Bishop Beckington and other Prelates. 
In 1884 it was re-organised and is governed by the 
Dean and Chapter. The school buildings have recently 
been extended by the inclusion of " The Cedars," the 
large Georgian House at the eastern end of the North 
Liberty. 

The other educational establishments include the 
Blue Schools founded in 1641, open to pupils of both 
sexes, and the Central (Elementary) Schools which 
were built in 1859, on the site of an ancient Priory 
dedicated to S. John the Baptist. S. Thomas' Schools 
are in East Wells and the Roman Catholics have Schools 
of their own faith in Union Street. There are also 
other private educational establishments, including the 
High School, for Girls, in New Street, and Oakleigh 
School in Priory Road. 

The noble Parish Church of St. Cuthbert's with the 
peculiarities of its constitution, will be described in 
detail at a later page, together with other Churches. 
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The probate Court is in Sadler Street, and the 
Post Office at the East end of the Market Place 
near the Palace Gate. 

The Constitutional Club is situate in the Market 
Place, the British Legion Club in South Street, and the 
Y.M.C.A. in High Street. 

Hotels. The principal Hotels are the Swan, facing 
the Cathedral, in Sadler Street ; the Star Hotel in High 
Street ; the Mitre Private Hotel in Sadler Street ; the 
Central Private Hotel in High Street, the White Hart 
Hotel in Sadler Street, the Crown Hotel, Market Place, 
King's Head, High Street, and the Mermaid, Tucker 
Street. The needs of tourists are also well catered for 
in the many private and other boarding establishments 
in the City. 

THE CATHEDRAL. 

The Cathedral Services. Services are held twice 
daily at the Cathedral, namely, at 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
A scheme will be found hanging against the Nave pier 
(North) nearest the choir. The services are conducted 
by the Canon in residence, and one of the Priest Vicars. 
An anthem is sung every afternoon. 

There are four Canons Residentiary, and three 
Priest Vicars. 

The three Priest Vicars and eleven Lay Vicars 
compose the College of Vicars Choral. This title was 
conferred on the singing men of the Cathedral, by 
Bishop Ralph of Shrewsbury, in the 14th Century. 

THE CATHEDRAL GREEN. 

WELLS Cathedral has the advantage of not being 
blocked up with incongruous buildings to 
conceal it or in any way to detract from its 
grandeur. The Church itself does not stand alone, 
it is the centre of a matchless group of buildings 
which are its necessary accessories. The Palace and 
Deanery, Cloisters and Lady Chapel, Chapter House, 
Gate Houses, Theological College, and Vicars' Close, 
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all contribute to the completeness of one harmonious 
whole. 

The West Front faces a beautiful grassy lawn — the 
Cathedral Green — with broad gravel walks, ornamented 
with a row of tall lime trees. The green is entered 
from different points by three venerable Gate-houses, 
namely, from the Market Place, from Sadler Street, and 
from the Bath road. The fine Gate-house at the 
N.E. corner of the Market Place, known as " Penniless 
Porch,"* was built by Bishop Beckington, 1443 — 1464, 
whose rebus, a flaming beacon and tun, is carved 
in stone in a niche on the right hand side of the 
gate facing the Cathedral Green, as well as in the 
spandrel of the arch with his initials, T.B. ; while 
his arms are on the west side, underneath the royal 
arms of King Henry VI. The Gate-house in Sadler 
Street, called Brown's Gate, is also a building of 





BISHOP BECKINGTON'S ARMS AND REBUS. 

* It is conjectured that this name " Penniless Porch " is derived from an ancient 
custom of alms having been distributed here on certain days in the year, 
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the 15th Century. Entering the N.W. corner of the 
Cathedral Green by this gate, the full grandeur of the 
West Front of the Cathedral, in all its noble proportions, 
meets the view, and with the fine Deanery on the North, 
and the Chapter-house and beautiful Gate-house on the 
N.E. side of the Cathedral, forms a combination of 
architectural beauties rarely seen. This Gate-house, 
called the Chain-gate and bridge, spanning the Bath- 
road, connects the Vicars' Close with the Cathedral, and 
was built to protect the Vicars from the inclemency of 
the weather in their nightly passage from their Close to 
the Church. The year 1460,* is assigned as the date of 
this structure. A good view of the beautiful North 
porch and the North tower is obtained by this entrance 
to the Cathedral Close, and by passing round the N.W. 
angle of the Cathedral, originally known as Kill Canon 
corner, a most appropriate name when the wind blows 
from the N.E., we arrive under 

THE WEST FRONT. 

THE West Front of this fine Cathedral, undoubtedly 
the grandest in England, was built by Bishop 
Jocelyn de Welles, in the early part of the 13th 
Century ; commenced in 1902, it has been thoroughly 
repaired and restored in a judicious and admirable 
manner. The columns and abaci of blue lias, which 
the wear of centuries had almost crumbled away, 
have been replaced by Kilkenny marble, a far more 
durable material, which harmonizes equally in beauty 
with the Doulting stone of which the Cathedral is 
built; the length of the columns replaced is about 
5,000 feet. The canopies above the heads of kings, 
princes, bishops, learned men and holy women, that 
had fallen into decay, or perished from age and 
exposure, have all been repaired or replaced, the 
restorations being copied exactly in size and material 
from the original columns and abaci. 

* Parker's Architeetural Antiquities of Wells, 
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The cost of the work, including the lowering of the 
Green, was over £13,290. The scaffolding erected for 
these repairs was the means of giving access to the 
wonderful series of sculpture and decoration with which 
the facade is covered, and to a close examination and 
inspection of its stages of design, from one scaffolding 
to another, enabling a full realisation of the richness and 
intricacy of the work, and the admirable manner in 
which it had been executed seven centuries ago. To 
quote the words of an anonymous writer after a visit 
to Wells, " whatever some theorists may say, this West 
Front was the design of one independent mind ; that it 
did not grow ' of itself,' under the hands of a mason 
clique ; that it is as truly and distinctly an individual 
artistic conception as a symphony of Beethoven's, or a 
poem of Tennyson's." In this opinion many who see 
it will no doubt agree. 

The more recent restoration of the West Front is 
still in course or completion. An appeal was made by 
the Dean and Chapter to augment the funds of " The 
Fabric Fund," this fund being still open for subscriptions. 

The West Front consists of three nearly equal 
parts, namely, a centre, and north and south-west 
towers. Six boldly projecting buttresses, the face and 
return flanks of which are richly decorated with 
sculptured effigies, standing or sitting on pedestals, 
surmounted with canopies supported by shafts of 
Kilkenny marble, also divide the front into five parts. 
In the centre is a double doorway and two smaller doors 
open into the aisles. The Western windows, three 
lancets, are separated by broad piers, covered with 
sculpture, while a series of lancet-shaped blank arches 
fill the space between each buttress. Above the 
windows is the centre gable, in three stages, with, 
columnar pinnacle at each angle ; a small" pinnacle 
ornamented with niches, crockets and finial, crowns the 
apex. It is in the purest style of Early English* 

* The first form of Gothic, which in England is mainly distinguished by the 
use of long narrow windows without tracery. — Dr. Freeman's History of the Cathedral 
Church of Wells, p. U. 
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Architecture ; and up to the string-course over what may- 
be termed the Resurrection Tier, above which rise the 
north and south-west towers, and where the original 
design, may, with some degree of safety, be conjectured 
to have ended— forms, what the late Rev. Professor 
Willis, when in September, 1863, he stood in front of it, 
surrounded by the members of the Archaeological 
Society, called a "grand screen." It is 152 feet in 
breadth, from north to south, divided horizontally into 
nine tiers of sculpture, which in their canopied niches 
and quatrefoils, contain upwards of 300 statues. 
Though sadly mutilated by the wear of more than six 
centuries, sufficient remains to give an idea of what 
its glory must have been ' consecrated anew ' by its 
great designer. Of these 300 statues, 150 are either 
life size, or colossal effigies, including twenty-one 
crowned kings, eight queens, thirty-one mitred 
ecclesiastics, also numerous princes, princesses, nobles, 
and knights. The doorways in this West Front are 
very limited in their width and elevation. According to 
Durandus, the smallness of the door had a symbolical 
meaning, but in this case the Architect's motive may 
have been to acquire greater space for the display of 
sculpture. Of these nine tiers of sculpture, the late 
learned Professor Cockerell thus speaks : 

" These tiers of sculpture are divided perpendicularly 
so that all that refers to the spiritual character is placed 
South of the West door, always considered the most 
holy, while all that refers to the temporal character is 
placed North of this West door. We find in the first 
tier, upon the basement, 62 niches, once containing 
messengers of the Gospel from the earliest to the latest 
time." Unfortunately very few of the effigies in this 
tier remain ; they were wantonly defaced by 
Monmouth's troop of reflels in 1685.* They not only 
tore the lead from the roof of the magnificent cathedral 
to make bullets, an act for which they might fairly 

* Macaulay's History of England.— Vol. I, p. 597. 
* ' A tale of Wells in the days of Bishop Ken "—Clare, Son & Co., 1/6. 
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plead the necessities of war, but wantonly defaced the 
ornaments of the building. 

In the second tier, in 32 quatrefoils, are angels in 
descent, variously disposed, chanting Gloria in Excelsis, 
holding in their hands, mitres, crowns, and scrolls, 
emblems of temporal and eternal rewards to those who 
listen faithfully to these holy messengers of salvation. 

The third tier contains a most interesting and 
valuable series of sculpture executed in white lias, and 
illustrative of Scripture history, so that at the unlettered 
period in which this noble edifice was reared, " those 
who ran might read " ; they comprise 48 subjects, in deep 
quatrefoils, extending the whole length of the facade 
of the West Front and round the North Tower. Begin- 
ning with the group above the porch, which represents 
the Coronation of the Virgin, and proceeding southward, 
are 18 subjects from the Old Testament ; of these, 14 
remain, as follows : — The Creation of Man ; The Creation 
of Woman ; Eden ; The Temptation ; The Almighty 
in the Garden ; Adam and Eve at labour ; Cain's 
Sacrifice ; Sentence ; Noah building the Ark ; The 
Ark ; Sacrifice on Ararat ; Isaac and Rebecca ; Isaac's 
Blessing ; Death of Jacob. Returning to the centre 
door (northward),-, are 18 subjects from the New 
Testament ; of these, nine remain, namely : — St. John ; 
The Nativity ; Christ among the doctors ; John in the 
Wilderness ; Christ preaching ; The Anointing ; The 
Transfiguration. Continued round the North side are — 
The Mount of Olives ; Calling of Nathaniel ; Entry 
into Jerusalem ; The Consultation with the High 
Priest ; The Last Supper ; Christ before Pilate ; Bear- 
ing the Cross ; Elevation of the Cross ; The Deposition ; 
The Resurrection ; The Gift of Tongues. 

Crude and quaint as some of the figures composing 
these groups are — Noah in working dress, the flaps of 
the cap he wears tied under his chin — Flaxman greatly 
admired them as works of art, and selected from among 
them — the Death of Jacob ; The Creation of Man and 
of Women ; Isaac's Blessing ; and St. John, for the 
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beauty of their composition, of which he made careful 
drawings. The Last Supper is especially worthy of 
notice, as being, perhaps, the earliest representation of 
the institution of this solemn rite. We must bear in 
mind that this interesting work of art was designed and 
executed two and a half centuries before Leonardo da 
Vinci painted his celebrated masterpiece, when, as 
Flaxman remarked, " there were neither prints nor 
printed books to assist the artist, the sculptor could not 
be instructed in anatomy, for there were no anatomists ; 
and it was some years before a knowledge of Optics, 
and a glimmering of Perspective rewarded the researches 
of Roger Bacon." The mutilated group of figures in 
the large quartrefoil of the tympanum of the great West 
door, represents the Virgin and Child enthroned. Tn 
the spandrils are kneeling angels censing. In the soffits 
of this doorway are the ten Wise Virgins in tabernacles. 
The group above the porch represents the Coronation 
of the Virgin. 

The fourth and fifth tiers contain the nursing 
fathers of the Church, until 1214, called by Professor 
Cockerell the " Historical series of the West Front." 

" National Monuments " are the very best 
commentaries upon national history which a people" 
can leave behind them. This thought is suggested by- 
an investigation into the historical meaning of one of the 
most complete and valuable now extant in the country 
—The West Front of Wells Cathedral. No one can 
stand before that sculptured page of biblical, 
ecclesiastical, and political history, with its " glorious : 
company of the Apostles, its noble army of Martyrs, its 
kings, princes, bishops, abbots, knights, and scriptural 
representations, without perceiving at once that it is a 
triumph of art." In these tiers Bishop Trotman 
proposed to illustrate the celebrities of England spiritual 
and temporal, during 526 years. The scheme of this 
historical picture is worthy of our best attention The 
West Front— the place of honour— is entirely occupied 
by the Saxon dynasty ; while the smaller portion— 
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the N.E. tower — is devoted to the Norman and 
Plantagenet dynasties." The principal characters are 
seated on thrones in front of the buttresses ; while those 
of less importance are standing. The South side being 
chiefly devoted to the Spiritual, the North to the 
Temporal power. On a prominent buttress, South of 
the West door, is a standing crowned figure holding the 
model of a church in his left hand, to which he is 
pointing with his right, this, judging from its position 
can be no other than the " glorious " King Ina, who 
founded the Collegiate Church, while Ethelburga, his 
Queen, stands opposite on the North side ; also King 
Edward the Elder, who founded the Episcopal Church ; 
Egbert, the first King of all England ; those great 
spiritual lords, Bishop Asser, the learned tutor of King 
Alfred, Bishop Sighelm, said to have been sent by King 
Alfred on a Mission to the Christians of S. Thomas, in 
India, and that great master spirit, S. Dunstan — would 
have places, besides the graceful effigies of those prin- 
cesses, wives, mothers, and sisters of kings, ennobled by 
their piety, as illustrious by their royal birth, who were 
deemed worthy of niches in the West Front. One is 
represented holding a roll, the aulmoniere, emblem of 
her charity, is suspended from her girdle ; another holds 
a book in her left hand. These effigies possess high 
merit as works of art ; casts of several of them are in 
the Crystal Palace. 

The sixth tier portrays the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection in a solemn and spiritual manner. Ninety-two 
niches, containing from one to four figures, altogether 
about 150 figures, four feet high, form the freize 
surrounding the West Front and the North and South 
towers. These figures are undraped and emerge from 
the tomb in every form of joy or terror, some hail the 
sound full of hope, others tear their hair in despair. 
Among them are kings, queens, and bishops, distin- 
guished by their crowns and mitres. The repetition of 
the many expressions of joy, terror, hope and despair, 
which characterise these remarkable sculptures, one of 
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the earliest, if not the most early, existing representa- 
tions of the last judgment, is deeply impressive Each 
of these subjects are numbered, Arabic numerals* being 
employed for those on the North side, and Roman 
numerals on the South. 

In the seventh tier the whole hierarchy of heaven 
is represented by the nine orders of angels, placed, 
under the Apostles— Angels, Archangels, Powers 
Thrones, Dominions, Principalities, Authorities, Cheru- 
bim and Seraphim. 

The eighth tier. " The twelve Apostles appear at 
the foot of the seat of judgment ; each stands upon a 
separate pedestal, as judging the twelve tribes of Israel." 
These majestic statues are admirable in design ; many 
of them may be recognised by the emblems by which they 
are distinguished, as St. John by the Chalice in his handi 
—St. Andrew by his cross; these statues occupy the 
two niches under the Saviour's feet. 

In the ninth tier, immediately under the central 
gable are three niches, two are empty, in the centre one 
are the feet of a statue, " doubtless " says Mr. Cockerell, 
" Christ sitting in Judgment, the Virgin and St. John the 
Divine on either side, types of the old and new law." 
" Thus," he continues, " we have in this magnificent 
series of sculpture, adorning Wells Cathedral, the most 
glorious pictures of prayer and praise than can be pre- 
sented to the Christian spectator." And his suggestion 
that it was intended by its great designer to illustrate the 
noble Te Deum, appears so appropriate, that it may 
reasonably be accepted. 

The figures on the North and East sides of the 
N.W. Tower are in a better state of preservation than 
those on the West Front. Among the effigies enthroned 
on the second buttress, in an imposing attitude and in 
good preservation, is a fine statute, believed to represent 
William the Conqueror. The effigies of holy women on 
i 

• Arabic numerals were first introduced into Europe by Leonardo Bonacci, of 
Pisa, in his Liber Abaci, circa 1202. This West Front was raised between the vean 
1806—1242. ' 
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this side are remarkable for grace and dignity. On the 
fifth tier, the last statue but one (that of a man walking 
in water with a babe on each arm), is believed to repre- 
sent St. Nicholas, the patron saint of Baptism. 

The key to deciphering the meaning of these 
remarkable sculptures seems now lost. Mr. Cockerell 
was the first authority to name every statue, but more 
recent writers disagree with this nomenclature. In an 
interesting paper read at the Congress of the British 
Archaeological Association, held at Wells in 1857, Mr. 
Planche applied the test of Costume, and expressed the 
opinion " That among all the sculptures on the temporal 
side, one only, viz. that of Edward the Martyr, could 
with any certainty be guessed at." This effigy holds a 
sceptre in its right hand and a chalice in its left ; it is in 
the fourth tier, almost over the North door in the West 
Front. 

All the sculptures (excepting the series of quatre- 
foils in the third tier), are executed in Ooultin g stone, 
hewn from St. Andrew's quarry, seven miles from Wells 
The work must have been carried out by native artists, 
probably assisted by handicraftsmen invited over to 
England by Bishop Jocelyn Trotman when he returned 
from exile. They are of an earlier date and considered 
much finer than the sculptures of Nicolo Pisano, the 
celebrated Italian sculptor, whose best works are to be 
seen at Orvieto. 

William of Worcester, writing in 1450, says that in 
his time the meaning of them was unknown. Godwin, 
Bishop of Llandaff, who had access to the archives of 
the Cathedral before they were destroyed, found nothing 
to elucidate their meaning. Fuller alludes to the 
West Front of Wells Cathedral as a " masterpiece of 
art indeed, made of imagery in just proportion, England," 
he says, " affordeth not the like." Carter engraved, 
without attempting to explain these sculptures. Britton' 
did not attempt to interpret them, nor did Flaxman, 
who, in his lecture on sculpture speaks of them as " the 
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earliest specimen of such varied and magnificent sculp- 
tures, united in a series of sacred history, that is to be 
found in Western Europe," suggesting that the general, 
idea of the work may have been brought from the East 
by some of the Crusaders. " But," he continues, " there 
are two arguments strongly in favour of the execution 
being English, the family name of Bishop Jocelyn Trotf 
man is English, and the style both of the sculpture and 
architecture is wholly different from the tombs of 
Edward the Confessor and Henry III., which are by? 
Italian artists." Of the Creation of Woman he saysp 
" There are many compositions of the Almighty creating 
Eve, at Florence and Pisa. This is certainly the oldest 
and not inferior to any of them." Fergusson says of 
Wells Cathedral — " the sculptures of its western facade 
are quite unrivalled, and with the architectural accom- 
paniments make up a whole such as can only be found . 
at Rheims or Chartres." Speaking of this West Front, 
the late Professor Willis said that it contained the finest 
mediaeval sculpture to be found in this country. 

All these wonderful sculptures, statues, groups, and 
imagery, are of 13th Century workmanship, with the 
exception of the colossal figures of the twelve 
Apostles, which belong to the 15th Century era. The 
whole of this magnificent work of art was further 
enriched with gold and colour throughout the entire 
range of subjects. Metal work was also employed in 
portraying symbols, and to heighten the effect of the 
crowned and mitred heads. Traces of colour still 
remain behind some of the figures. The whole 
composition, in harmony with the rest of this noble 
building, is now toned into those delicate and tender 
hues, which only exposure in sunshine and in rain 
through many centuries can impart. 

THE WESTERN TOWERS. 

THE two noble Western Towers are 150 feet high 
and project beyond the nave aisles at either end 
of the West Front, into the general design of 
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which they are incorporated. The great breadth 
of the western facade is obtained by this unusual 
arrangement. The idea of enlarguigth e west e nd and 
turning it into a screen for the display of sculpture, 
appears to have originated with Bishop Jocelyn and was 
at once followed in England, with indifferent success, at 
Lincoln and Salisbury , and on the Continent at 
Drontheim. (Theplanbf the west end of the Cathedral 
Church at Drontheim is a most striking copy of Wells 
on a smaller scale, the width of the facade, including 
the flanking towers, being 124 feet). The upper stages 
of the towers werg/added to Bishop Jocelyn's work 
above the string course of the Resurrection tier of 
sculpture in the perpendicular era. 

The South-western or Harewell Tower is the earlier 
by about half a century, and was raised mainly by the 
exertions of Bishop Harewell (who contributed two- 
thirds to the cost) in 1366, time of King Edward III. 
It is a very early and interesting example of the 
peiE endlpula r, style, contemporary with the work of 
AbboF"Wygmore at Gloucester, and only a little later 
than Bishop Edyngton's work at Winchester, which was 
executed in 1345. This Campanile contains a pea|/of 
ten bells, the tenor bell is called Harewell. 

The corresponding portion of the North-west Tower 
was built by the executors of Bishop Nicholas Bubwith 
(1404-1424), about the year 1427, time of Henry VI. Th 
Architectural detail is similar to that of the south-west, 
with the addition of two canopied niches in the 
buttresses one of which contains the effigy of the 
Bishop. Bishop Nicholas also built the Eastern Cloister 
with Library above, and the exquisite little Chapel in 
the Vicars' Close. He likewise founded and endowed 
an Almshouse in the City on the north side of St. 
Cuthbert's Church, described on an earlier page. 
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THE CENTRAL TOWER. 

THE Central Tower is divided into three compart- 
ments, the first storey, reaching to the roof line, 
is richly arcaded with lancets belonging to the 
transitional period, and is of the same date as the 
nave, first three bays of the choir, and transepts , 
The two grand compartments above the roof level beloifgi 
to the decorated period. • They are divided horizontally 
into three panels and enriched in their various stages 
with trefoiled panelling of much grace and delicacy, 
and with transomed windows crowned with canopies,- 
This fine tower appears to have been raised above the 
early work, between the years 1318 — 1321, and within 
thirteen years it began to settle, when the inverted 
arches were introduced for its support. It is 160 feet 
in height to parapet, 182 feet to finials, and a beautiful; 
specimen of the decorated era. The buttresses are 
crowned with effective pinnacles, and the embattled 
parapet is enriched with trefoiled piercings. The whole 
structure is exceedingly beautiful from every point of 
view. Magnificent views of the Mendip Hills, of 
Glastonbury Tor, and the moorlands stretching away 
Westward to the Severn Sea, are obtained from the 
summit. * 

THE NORTH PORCH. 

THE visitors will now inspect the beautiful North 
Porch, considered by many to be the finest piece 
of architecture attached to the Cathedral. It is 
evidently of the same period as the Nave, as is 
shewn in the flat buttresses, zig-zag sculpture, 
and foliage ornamenting the mouldings. The outerl 
entrance is deeply recessed ; the capitals of the banded 
shafts on each side of the arch are enriched with 
flowing foliage, among which, on the east side are a 
number of small figures, one of which, fastened to a tree 
is pierced with several conventionally arranged arrows 
with two archers on either side ; another showing the 
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executioner cutting off his victim's head ; and one a 
man in the act of taking a head from the jaws 
of a wolf is believed to represent the martyrdom of 
St. Edmund, King of East Anglia, who was defeated 
and put to death by the Danes, a.d. 870. The .square 
panels in the spandrils above the arch, contain grotesque 
figures of animals, among them a cockatrice. 

The flat buttresses of the porch have slender shafts 
at the angles, which are finished with deeply cut foliage, 
and the buttresses terminate in very graceful arcaded 
pinnacles, a smaller pinnacle crowns the apex of the 
gable. The gable is decorated with an arcade of six 
lancets, the central member being cut off, rests on a 
corbel, in order to admit three small lancet windows, 
which light the parvise chamber. 

Fine as the exterior of this porch undoubtedly is 
the interior is also very beautiful. The arcading on 
either side is divided into two square bays by three 
boldly detached shafts, crowned with superb rich 
capitals, from which the ribs of the ground vault spring. 
The principal arcade is ornamented with coupled shafts 
of singular beauty and deeply carved capitals. The 
bosses, forming the string course over the first arcade, 
contain some very striking and boldly drawn grotesques, 
full of character and action. The entire decorations 
are decidedly Romanesque in character, and the zig-zag 
ornament is conspicuous on the double doorway opening 
into the Nave. 

THE NORTH TRANSEPT. 

NEAR the north porch on one of the buttresses of 
the transept, is the clock face with the motto : 
" Ne quid pereat." Two figures in armour, called 
locally the " quarter jacks," strike the quarters 
on a bell with hatchets. 

The gable end of the transept is very similar in 
design to the North Porch, it is flanked by two turrets 
terminating in capped pinnacles, and both gable, turrets, 
and pinnacles are richly arcaded with lancets. 
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THE CHAIN GATE. 

THE Chain Gate and Bridge is quite unique, there is 
nothing else like it in England. It was built for 
the purpose of providing a covered way for the 
Vicars between their close and the Church, in the 
fifteenth century. A large central and two lesser 
arches span the public road and side walks, above which 
is the bridge — lighted on either side by handsome 
transomed windows in two of which are canopied 
niches containing graceful statues of saints. The walls 
have perpendicular panellings, and the embattled 
parapet is adorned with pinnacles surmounting the 
mouldings which divide the whole composition 
horizontally. 

THE CHAPTER HOUSE. 

CONTINUING Eastward under the Chain Gate— 
the best exterior view of the Chapter House 
is obtained. It is a noble octagonal building 
of two storeys, with massive buttresses of unusual 
design, ornamented with curious gargoyles, and 
surrounded by crocketed pinnacles. A handsome- 
pierced parapet finishes the building. 

THE CLOISTERS. 

THE Cloisters are situated on the South side of the 
Cathedral inclosing the Palm Churchyard ; (so 
called in allusion to the ceremonial of Palm 
Sunday when processions were made from the 
Cloister Garth to the Lady Chapel adjoining the 
Cloister). It is now unfortunately disfigured somewhat 
by modern gravestones. They are mainly perpendicular 
in style, having been rebuilt in the 15th Century, but the 
external walls of the 13th Century remain ; the inner 
walls and the library above on the Eastern side are 
attributed to Bishop Bubwith. 
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The Library is a venerable apartment, full of the 
atmosphere of an older world, containing a priceless 
collection of ancient volumes, charters, and documents, 
relating to the history of the Cathedral. One of the 
documents in question bears the signature of the great 
Prelate Dunstan, ' Ego Dunstan Ep.' Among the relics 
are the 13th Century Crosier found in the time of Dean 
Lukin (for a description of which see Deanery) also the 
so-called Glastonbury Lanthorn that formerly hung in 
the undercroft, and numerous other unique relics. The 
Western walls, with the school and exchequer above, 
were built by Bishop Beckington and his executors ; 
the South alley was completed soon after by Thomas 
Henry, Treasurer of Wells and Archdeacon of Cornwall. 
The fourteen bays of the vaulting on the East side and 
one on the South, were executed in 1457-8 by John 
Turpyn, at an expense of 3s. 4d. per foot or £6 lis. 3d. 
for the whole ; ten shillings in addition being added to 
his bill for his diligence — vide Fabric Roll. 



THE PARAPET. 

THE graceful decorated parapet which is carried 
all round the Church, adds greatly to the 
completeness of the exterior- effect. It was 
added to the walls of the Nave and Aisles in the 



14th Century. 



THE NAVE. 



ON entering the Church through the West door, the 
Visitor will be greatly impressed with the simple 
grandeur, and massive character of the continuous 
range of" Piers, the Triforium and Clerestory arches 
and vaulting shafts_^iving; r the impression of length 
rather tharr height to the Nave. 
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It is perhaps needless to point out that the best 
general view is obtained from under the great West 
window, but the iriver tedL arches are unglgasantly 
aggressive, and_ji_sQ32rapj3ears_jLh^ jffieyTwJtk *^ e 
organ and screen, intercep t the vi ew. into ..the_Choir, 
though glimpses of the rich decorations of the roof, 
and the beautiful tracery of the Jesse window can be 
seen. The nave is of excellent proportions, the width, 
including the side aisles, being 81 feet, the length 192 
feet, and the height 67 feet to the apex of the vault. 
The length of the Cathedral from the east end of the 
Lady Chapel to the great West door is 571 feet.. It is 
divided into ten bays by the superb Nave piers, the 
clustering shafts of which rest on angular plinths, the 
capitals are carved with great depth and richness, and 
are of marvellous variety ; conventional foliage inter- 
mixed with grotesque figures, animals, and flowers, form 
the chief subjects. The square abaci emphasize the 
early character of the work. Similar grotesques occur 
in the North Porch arcading. 

The Triforium or blindstory, over the pier arches 
and under the Clerestory, is deeply recessed, extending 
backwards over the whole breadth of the side aisles. 
The foliage and grotesque sculpture ornamenting the 
tympana of the lancet openings to the Nave and at 
their angles, deserve careful notice. It should be 
their angles, deserve careful notice. It should be noted 
that the carving of the capitals of the Western piers is 
executed with far greater freedom, but less originality, 
than those of the Eastern and earlier work of Bishop 
Robert. The beginning of the new work of Bishop 
Jocelyn is clearly traceable by the larger blocks of 
stone used both in the spandrils of the arches in the 
fifth bay, and in the aisle walls. 

The triple shafts from which the ribbed vaulting 
rises, are_ supported by corbels ; the coloured scroll 
ornamenting the vault, was discovered and restored, 
when the white-wash was removed from the Nave. In 
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the year 1248, six years after Bishop Jocelyn's death* 
Matthew Paris records that four days before Christmas 
the shock of an earthquake brought down the vault, 
(Tholus) and did much damage : this, therefore, is not 
the original vault, and the necessary repairs may account 
for the breaks in the masonry and slight differences 
between the eastern and western bays. The perpen- 
dicular tracery in the Nave clerestory window, and also 
in the windows of the aisles, was inserted by Bishop 
Beckington, 1443—1464. 

A singular tradition attaches to the two large groups 
of figures, on either side of the sixth bay on the South 
side of the Nave, representing a king and a falling 
child, and a Bishop with a woman and children. 
" There remayne yet (says Sir John Harrington, time of 
Queen Elizabeth) in the bodie of Wells Church, about 
thirty foote high, two eminent images of stone, set there 
as is thought by Bishop Burnell, who built the great 
hall there in the reign of Edward I., but most certainly 
long before the reign of Henry VIII. One of these 
images is a king crowned, the other is of a Bishop 
mitred. This king in all proportions resembled Henry 
VIII., holding in his hand a child falling, the bishop hath 
a woman and children about him. Now the old men 
of Wells had tradition, that when there should be such 
a King and such a Bishop, then the Church should 
be in danger of ruin. This falling child they said was 
King Edward ; the fruitful Bishop they affirmed was 
Dr. Barlow, the first married Bishop of Wells, and 
perhaps of England. This talk being rife in Wells 
made him rather affect Chichester at his return than 



* " Eodemque anno in Adventu Domini, scilicet quarto die ante Nati vita tern 
Domini, factus est terraemotus in Anglia, ita ut (prout haec scribenti enarravit 
Episcopus Bathonensis, quia in ejus Diocesi evenit] dissipatae sunt materiae aedi- 
ficiorum, et lapides de locis suis avulsi et muri hiatus tacerunt patulos et rimos 
cum minis. Tholus quoque lapideus magnae quantitatis et ponderis qui per dili- 
gentiam caementariorum in summitate ecclesiae de Welles ponebatur, raptus de 
loco suo, non sine damno, super ecclesiam cecidit, et quum ab alto merit tumultum 
reddens horribilem, audientibus timorem incussit non minimum," &c. His. Angl 
p. 659— Wats' Ed. 
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Wells"* It has been suggested that these curious 
sculptures may have formed supports for a small organ. 
On the same side, in the central bay is a Minstrel's 
Gallery, with panelled front of perpendicular character. 
The beautiful Chantry (early perpendicular) between the 
second and third piers, on the North side of the Nave, 
eastward, was erected by Bishop Bubwith, who was 
interred here in 1424. The sculpture at the east end is 
much mutilated ; the shield of arms at the West end is 
that of the See, impaling Bubwith ; the last, a fesse, 
engrailed, between three groups of holly leaves. The 
graceful cornices, frieze, and screen work of this 
Chantry deserve careful examination. 

On the opposite side of the Nave is another Chantry 
even more beautiful, erected by Hugh Sugar, LL.D., 
Treasurer of Wells, and one of Bishop Beckington's 
executors ; a monogram of the builder's initials, H.S. 
with his arms — three sugar loaves surmounted by a 
doctor's cap — and other designs on shields sustained by 
demi-angels, are attached to the frieze on the North and 
South sides. The fan-traceried vault over the altar, also 
the canopied niches forming a reredos, are exceedingly 
rich and beautiful. This chapel was erected in the 
15th Century and dedicated to St. Edmund. 

Adjoining this chantry is a stone pulpit erected in 
Henry VIII's reign by Bishop Knight, who died in 
1547, which, says Godwin, " he caused to be built for 
his tombe." On the frieze over the entableture is 
the following inscription in Roman capitals — preache| 

THOU THE WORDE. BE FERVENT IN SEASON AND OUT 
OF SEASON. REPROVE, REBUKE, EXHORT IN ALL LONGE 

sufferyng and doctryne. 2 Timo. In front are the 
Bishop's arms. 

Near Bubwith's chantry is a slab 16 feet long and 
six feet wide, originally inlaid with brass ; beneath it 
are the remains of Bishop Haselshawe. 

An ancient slab in the centre of the Nave, was 
formerly said to cover King Ina's grave ; King Ina 
however, died at Rome, in the year 730 ; and there is 

* Nugae Antiquae Vol. 2, p. 148. 
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no existing account of his remains having ever been 
brought to Wells for interment. 

Bishop Erghum, died 1400, was interred in the 
Nave on the West side, near Dr. Hugh Sugar's Chantry. 

The Inverted Arches— The singular series of 
double arches between the piers, supporting the central 
tower was evidently intended for strength.* There are 
three pairs of arches, the upper arch resting inverted 
on the lower, with circles in the spandrils, stretching 
across the Nave and each arm of the transept. They 
display wonderful boldness of design and massive 
construction. 

From under the Central Tower a good view of the 
West end of the Nave is obtained. Of the three lancets 
forming the West window the centre light is the largest ; 
the mouldings ornamenting the broad piers separating 
these lights are Perpendicular, likewise the parapet 
beneath, thus showing that the West end was substan- 
tially repaired in the 15th century ; this parapet fronts 
a small gallery, accessible from the staircase in the 
North Tower, from which a fine view of the Nave 
(eastward) is obtained. ' The headings of the lancets 
are decorated in polychrome. The subject of the glass 
in the centre light represents the beheading of John the 
Baptist; it is of Cinque Cento style, date 1507 ; a modern 
purchase. The figure in the side light, north, is intended 
to represent Bishop Ralph de Salopia ; that in the south 
light, King Ina. An arcade of five arches ornaments 
the wall below the window ; the opening of the central 

* In 1338 a convocation was summoned because the Church at Wells is so 
enormously fractured and deformed, that its structure can only be repaired and with 
sufficient promptitude, by the common council of its members." " To understand 
this," says Professor Willis, " We have only to examine the central space of the 
Cathedral. It is evident that the weight of the upper storey had produced fearful 
settlements the effects of which may still be seen in the Triforium arches of the Nave 
and Transepts next the tower, which are dragged downwards and deformed, partly 
rebuilt, filled up, and otherwise exhibiting the signs so often seen under central 
Towers of a thorough repair. The great piers of the Towers are cased and con- 
nected by a stone framework, which is placed under the North, South, and West 
tower arches, but not under the East. This framework consists of a low pointed 
arch, upon which rests an inverted arch of the same form, so as to produce a figure 
somewhat resembling a St. Andrew's Cross. The Church being dedicated to Saint 
Andrew perhaps suggested the application of the name to the stone framing." 
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arch, the largest, forming the double doorway. The 
four fine columns of Draycott conglomerate, add to the 
richness of the West end, and contrast well with the 
blue lias shafts. The one nearest the South-west 
doorway is modern, the gift of the late Canon Meade, at 
whose expense the three original columns were restored. 

The Chapel of the Holy Cross in the North-west tower, 
opening in the North aisle (now used as the Ecclesiastical 
or Consistory Court) is pure Early English in style. 



THE TRANSEPT. 

THE Main Transept is the same period as the Nave, 
though differing somewhat in detail, the general 
design is the same ; the chief difference being 
in the triforium, the older work of which, in the 
transept, is composed of two lancet openings, 
separated by the vaulting shafts over each pier arch ; in 
the Nave the triforium is one continuous arcade from 
East to West. The Transept was probably opened for 
service while the Nave was being raised. The capitals 
of the piers in the Siuth Transept exhibit the most 
fanciful and skilful carving of the semi-Norman Sculptor. 
The small figure on the capital of the first pier is 
believed to represent Elias. On the second is a man 
suffering all the agony of toothache. One is extracting 
a thorn from his foot ; another a cobbler, is at work 
with his awl and strap. The capital of the third pier 
illustrates the adage that honesty is the best policy, in a 
series of groups of sculpture representing pilfering. 
Two men are stealing grapes ; the owners of the grapes 
discover the thieves in the very act. One of the thieves 
is captured by the ear — his punishment is prison — the 
second is threatened with a pitchfork ; the variety of 
expression in these sculptures is very remarkable. On 
the south side of the Transept, between the windows, is 
a grotesque head, whistling with all its might. 
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The Font, believed to be the work of a pre-Norman 
Architect, is of exceptional interest due to the supposition 
that it formerly stood in the Saxon Church of Bishop 
Giso. The conjecture is supported by circumstantial 
evidence, partly owing to its unusual position in the 
southern arm of the Transept, near the cloister door, 
which in Bishop Giso's time would be the most 
frequently used entrance of the Church. 

The ornamentation in the spandrels of the arches 
of its shallow arcading has been so much mutilated by 
subsequent reworking that it would be unsafe to judge 
of its age from that alone. It is early Romanesque in 
style and it would be quite as reasonable to assign it. 
to the pre-Norman as to the Norman era. 

Beneath a recessed arch in the south wall of the 
Transept is the effigy of Bishop William de Marchia, 
Treasurer of England in the time of King Edward 
I., during whose espiscopacy, the Chapter House was 
built, he died June, 1302 ; the head rests on a double 
cushion, supported by angels, his right hand is raised 
as in the act of Blessing, in his left is a crosier ; the 
monument is in three compartments, with rich canopies, 
the whole composition was originally painted. This 
Bishop was canonized, rich oblations were offered, 
" and " says the Canon of Wells, " many miracles were 
performed at the tombe." On the same side of the 
Transept is the rich, though mutilated, monument of 
Joan, Viscountess Lisle, widow of John Viscount Lisle, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Cheddar, Esq. This 
monument was discovered in 1818 under a coat of 
plaster. 

In St. Martin's Chapel is also the fine monument 
of W. Byconnyll, Canon and Chancellor of Wells in 
1454. His effigy reposes within an enriched canopied 
recess ; his hands uplifted in prayer. 

Close to this monument is the Chapel of St. Martin, 
which, together with that of St. Calixtus next door, has 
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been restored and refitted as part of the County War 
Memorial. Here is kept the " Book of Remembrance 
for the County." The reredos is of very elaborate 
modern work ; the windows, too, are new, the two saints, 
St. Martin and St. Calixtus being in the centre and 
Somerset worthies in the side lights. We can see 
St. Calixtus, who was an early pope, in full pontificial 
with his triple mitre. The renaissance work, a crucifix 
on plain wood panelling, in this chapel is very successful. 
The tomb of Thomas Boleyn, precentor, died 1470, 
should be noticed with the panels in front of it, also that 
of Bishop Harewell, builder of one of the western towers. 
These two towers are in an advanced perpendicular style 
and much later than the front itself. Another replace- 
ment, as part of the war memorial, is the beautiful 
Chantry of Bishop Beckington, 1443 — 1465, in the south 
choir aisle. This is probably the best of its kind in 
England. It was removed during an unfortunate 
restoration in 1843, but is now happily replaced, and the 
altar set up again. 

THE CLOCK. 

The North Arm of the Transept. — In the chapel 
adjoining this transept is the celebrated Astronomical 
Clock. A figure strikes the quarters with his feet on two 
small bells (the costume of the period of King Charles I., 
it must, therefore, have replaced one of more ancient 
date ; the " quarter jacks " outside, have been already 
described). The dial plate of the clock is six feet 
4\ inches in diameter, contained in a square frame ; 
the outer circle is divided into twenty-four parts, 
corresponding with the twenty-four hours of the day ; 
the numbers are painted in old English characters, and 
mark the hours from twelve o'clock at noon to mid-night, 
and thence to twelve at mid-day ; it shows the days 
of the lunar months, and the phases of the moon. In 
the central part of the dial plate, within two circles, 
is a female figure, each circle bearing a motto! 
"Sic peragrat Phoebe" crowns the former; around 
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the larger circle " Sphericus archetypum globus hie 
monstrat microcosmum." Above the dial plate in a 
panelled tower are four mounted figures equipped for the 
tournament, which revolve in opposite directions with 
great rapidity when set in motion by the striking of the 
quarters. It is the oldest known clock, self-striking the 
hours with a count wheel. The works of the clock have 
been renewed : the original works are now in the Science 
Museum of South Kensington, fitted up and kept 
in motion. 

Among the Sculptures ornamenting the capitals of 
the piers, are Anna the Prophetess, and Moses giving the 
Law. 

In the Nave is a fine brass Lectern, the gift of 
Dean, afterwards Bishop Creighton, on his return from 
exile 1660. The restoration of the nave and transept 
was carried out between the years 1842 and 1847, under 
the direction of Mr. Ferrey, the Chapter architect. 



THE CHOIR. 

THE Choir is entered from the centre aisle of the 
Transepts from which it is separated by a screen 
of decorated character which supports the organ, 
a modern instrument, built by Messrs. Harrison 
of Durham, in 1910. The previous organ built 
by Mr. Henry Wills in 1857 replaced an older one by 
Schmidt, given by Dean Creighton in 1664. 

The restoration of the Choir under the direction of 
Mr. Salvia, was begun in 1848 ; the expense being 
defrayed by grants from the Chapter, by public subscrip- 
tion, and by the late Dean Jenkyns, who gave the stall 
canopies, and the pulpit ; but did not live to see the 
work completed, the Choir being re-opened on the 14th 
of March, 1854, by his funeral procession. On entering 
the Choir, the visitor will be struck by the exceeding 
beauty of the view Eastward, owing to the happy 
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arrangement of the piers in the processional aisle, or 
Retro Choir ; the slender piers with their Purbeck 
marble shafts, which support the vaulting, are placed 
out of line with the Choir piers, producing a varied and 
charming effect through the three lancet' openings 
behind the Altar. Entering the Choir from the West, 
the Dean's stall is noticeable on the right hand side, by 
its tall canopy ; on the left is the Precentor's stall, the 
back of which is diapered with musical instruments ; 
there are 40 canopied stalls, in groups of five, placed 
back between the piers. The gabled canopies of 
Decorated character are entirely modern ; they are 
executed in Bath stone relieved by the slender Purbeck 
marble shafts which support them. The backs are 
diapered in accordance with the altar screen, and the 
name of each prebend appears on a small panel. The 
original oak stalls, before their destruction, were placed 
in front of the bays. The new arrangement of placing 
them between the piers gives additional breadth to the 
Choir. 

It is to be regretted that the beautiful canopied 
stalls of 14th Century workmanship, together with all the 
Early English woodwork, were removed by Mr. Salvin, 
the restorer, in 1848. The remarkable series of ancient 
Misericords, which are especially worthy of inspection 
for the excellence of their carving, were, however, 
fortunately retained and have been replaced in the 
lower seats. 

The three westernmost bays of the Choir are of the 
same style as the great transept and nave (1135-90) and 
may be regarded as the earliest work in the present 
Church. The mediaeval builder at Wells, following the 
usual custom, began at the East and proceeded West- 
wards, which would account for any slight variations 
in style as the work' progressed. The architectural 
student should compare especially the carving of the 
capitals of Choir and Nave, and note also the differences 
in detail already pointed out in the triforium of the 
Nave and Transept. The original triforium of the 
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Choir was altered to correspond with the Tabernacle 
work of the presbytery in the decorated era. The 
canopied Bishop's Throne is an early 15th Century work 
erroneously attributed to Bishop Beckington. 

The Presbytery Eastward from the Throne, with the 
clerestory, lierned vaulting and rich canopied tabernacle 
work adjoining the walls, is geometrical, decorated and 
belongs to the early part of the 14th Century, 1292-1330. 
The brackets of the empty niches in the tabernacle work 
are richly carved with foliage, and rest on triple shafts 
of Purbeck marble : it is to be regretted that the original 
design of the Architect was never completed. The low 
altar screen is doubtless also part of the original design 
of the mediaeval builder. The diaper work is a 
restoration, . copied from the return angles, it was the 
last work carried out by Mr. Ferry in the Cathedral. 
It is believed that an ancient reredos enriched with 
statuary, formerly stood in front of this screen, in 
accordance with the tabernacle work above. The 
Sedilia with Purbeck shafts at the side of the altar, also 
the encaustic tiles and altar rails are modern. The 
windows contain much of their original glazing. 

The East window — a Jesse window of seven 
cinquefoiled and exquisite traceried lights — records the 
genealogy of the Messiah, it is the original glazing of 
the 14th Century. " The lower lights," says Winston, 
" are filled with the stem of Jesse, terminating with our 
Saviour on the cross ; and the tracery lights with a 
representation of the Day of Judgment. Mr. Clarke 
who made the Cathedral his life's study, describes the 
window thus : — " The East Window is a magnificent 
example of 14th Century glazing. It is in design a Jesse 
window, and in the seven several cinquefoil lights, are 
displayed in the richest colours the prophets of old 
who foretold the coming of the Messiah. The group of 
the Blessed Virgin and Holy Child occupied the centre 
of the central light, supported by King David holding 
his favourite instrument of music, and King Solomon 
with a model of the Temple in his right hand. Above 
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is the Crucified One, a fine figure, outstretched upon a 
cross of a rich green colour. The Virgin Mother and 
St. John the beloved stand on either side. The figures 
of Noah, Abraham, Jeconiah, Malachi, Hosea, and David 
can be recognised. The whole composition is a work 
of wondrous beauty, and all is perfect harmony in 
colour. It is, I believe, the finest example of the period 
left to us in England." One of the figures in the North 
window, next the East, represents St. George. In the 
tracery lights of this window is a continuation of the 
Judgment in the East Window. The window South of 
this is also original. The two memorial windows are of 
modern date. 

THE CHOIR AISLES. 

THE South choir aisle, entered from the choir, or 
from the North transept, is of the same style of 
architecture as the Nave, except the windows, 
which contain fragments of ancient glass ; these 
are of later character, decorated. At the back of 
the Choir, near the wall, is a coffin-shaped marble slab, 
one of the earliest examples of an incised slab in 
England, in memory of Bishop William Bytton, the 
second nephew to the first Bishop of that name, died 
1274. The figure of the Bishop is in full pontificials. 
Godwin says this tomb was long resorted to by the 
superstitious for the cure of toothache. On the 
opposite side, and nearer its original position, is the 
remarkable tomb of Bishop Beckington, who died 1465 ; 
it is raised upon a pedestal, and consists of two divisions ; 
the recumbent figure of the Bishop in alabaster rests 
upon a table slab, supported by an open arcade 
exquisitely decorated with demi-angelic figures censing. 
In the lower division is an effigy in freestone of a 
corpse, almost a skeleton, in an open shroud, habited in 
the same way he had appointed to be buried * This 
tomb had been richly coloured, the borders of the 
vestments and the mitre are finely jewelled. The tomb 
is surrounded by an iron screen of exquisite i5th Century 

* Godwin "De Praesulibus." 
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workmanship. The next tomb is that of Bishop Harewell, 
died 1386, during whose episcopacy, as already 
mentioned the S.W. tower was built. His head rests on 
cushions, at his feet are two hares, in very perfect 
preservation, suggesting his name. 

The Chapel of St. John the Evangelist forms the 
South Choir Transept, opening on the South side from 
the South Aisle ; against the wall is the large altar-tomb 
of Dean Gunthorpe, died in 1498, who rebuilt the 
Deanery. Near the centre of the Chapel is a modern 
tomb with a floriated cross, in Caen stone, in memory 
of Richard Jenkins, Dean of Wells, and Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, who died March 7th, 1854. 
Also of his widow, Troth Jenkins, only daughter of 
Vincent Gray Gerymn Grove, of Alvey, in the county of 
Salop, who died June 1st, 1857, and is buried beside 
him, underneath it. This excellent lady built and 
endowed the beautiful church of St. Thomas', East 
Wells, " in pious, grateful memory of her excellent 
husband." On a small brass plate of great interest, on 
the West wall, is an inscription in memory of Humphrey 
Willis, who died in 1618. On the North side is an 
ancient monument, bearing traces of colour, with the 
recumbent figure of a Bishop: This is really the tomb 
of Bishop Drokensford, died May 13th, 1328, buried in 
S. Catherine's Chapel, where he founded a chantry, as 
appears from an old plan of the Church previous to the 
restoration of the Lady-Chapel, at that time the name 
of Bishop Bytton was carved upon it. Originally it 
must have been very beautiful though now dilapidated. 

The canopy was removed in the 18th Century. 
Two coats of arms are carried round it, and a good deal 
of the original colouring remains. Some time ago, 
Canon Bernard, in searching the Church registers, found 
a document transferring some of the Bishop's property, 
signed by his nephew (a Drokensford), bearing on its 
seal the same coat — four swans' heads, coupled and 
addorsed, which appears on the tomb. 

• See " All's Well that Ends Well."— E. M. Church. 
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William Button or de Bytton, the first of this name, 
consecrated 1248, in 1253 was sent on a mission to 
Spain by King Henry III. He also enjoyed the King's 
confidence in other affairs. He died April 3rd, 1264, 
and was buried in the middle of the new Chapel of the 
B.V.M.— The Lady Chapel, near the Cloister. The 
effigy, in brass, of the Bishop, according to the fabric 
roll of 1550, was sold, with others, by the Chapter for 
old metal at 2Jd. per lb. The new window at the South 
side of this Chapel was the gift of Canon Pinder, 
Principal of the Wells Theological College, and the 
Students of the College. It contains figures of S. Peter, 
S. Andrew, S. James, and S. John. 

In St. Catherine's Chapel and in the North 
Choir aisle are the sculptured effigies of the Saxon 
Bishops. Two of them, Dudoc and Giso, are peculiarly 
interesting as they were the last prelates to be buried 
each in his own niche, on either side the high altar, 
in the old Saxon Church of King Ina. 

Some years ago, when the choir was being restored, 
two stone coffins were found bearing leaden plates 
inscribed with their names. It is supposed that the 
coffins were removed from their original resting-place 
and the leaden plates affixed to them when the East 
end of the Choir was being rebuilt by Bishop Robert in 
the 12th Century. The effigies themselves are of 13th 
Century workmanship, contemporary with the West 
Front. Canon Church in speaking of these interesting 
sculptures remarks, ' it was a mark of pious respect to 
the memory of his Saxon predecessors in the See, as 
well as a politic act to denote the priority of Wells, and 
the continuity of his own episcopate with Saxon times, 
that Joceline in the 13th Century constructed the effigies 
of these Bishops of other days, and laid them in honour 
on the bench table on each side of the presbytery of his 
church — Dudoc and Giso and four others.' 

Under the East window, the view of which it 
slightly obstructs, is a modern monument by Chantrey 
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1837, erected in memory of John Phelips, of Montacute, 
in this County. 

On the South side of the Lady Chapel is a fine 
monumental shrine ; whose memory it records is at 
present not known, certainly not Bishop Drokensford's, 
though his name was carved upon it some years ago. 
The exquisite canopy is ornamented with crockets and 
finials of most delicate workmanship ; the double 
canopy at the East end is decorated with gold flews He 
lis, on a blue ground. 

THE LADY CHAPEL. 

THE polygonal Lady Chapel, and the vaulted work 
which connects it with the Presbytery, is a most 
original and unique piece of Architecture. * 
Professor Freeman writes — " With the exquisite 
beauty of the Lady Chapel everyone is familiar ; 
but everyone may not have remarked how distinct 
it is from the rest of the Church : it would stand 
perfectly well by itself as a detached building. As 
it is it gives an apsidal form to the extreme end of 
the Church : but it is much more than an apse ; it is in 
fact an octagon no less than the Chapter House, and to 
this form it owes much of its beauty." 

It was completed. before_ihe .year 1326, for in that 
year land was granted by Bishop Drokensford to one of 
the Canons, extending Eastward, fifty feet from the 
walls of the newly constructed, chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin. In 1325 the Bishop gave half the proceeds of 
his visitation to the novum opus of the Church at Wells. 
On the second of the kalends of February, in the same 
year, he also granted an indulgence of forty days to the 
contributors to the novum opus of this Church. There 
was a Lady Chapel quite distinct from this on the 
Eastern side ^of the- ..Cloister, in which Bishop Bytton 
the first, was buried. Professor Willis in 1851 found in 
the records of the Cathedral (Liber B. p. 6) an entry 
relating to his chantry as being in the " Capella Beatae 
Virginis Infra claustrum." 

* Professor Willis. 
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The slender _piers with their reed-like shafts, branch 
off into numerouFdivisBh's, af"The intersections of 
which are bosses; these with the pier capitals are 
sculptured with the nicest art into wreaths and foliage 
among which the graceful acanthus leaf is conspicuous : 
from these piers rises the beautiful roof, ribbed and 
groined, and the colouring, which had been long 
hidden by whitewash and ochre, restored with excellent 
effect. The sedilia and reredos have also been carefully 
cleansed from the like accumulations. ThA-apse-is 
lightedJ^fivejyindows of the same date as the Jesse 
window in the Choir. The centre window has been 
restored by Wifefneht. In the glass of the S.E. window 
are the remains of an inscription seeming to relate to 
the date of the Chapel ; it runs thus : — Ista capella 
erecta est — unfortunately the rest of the sentence is lost 
in the general confusion of the re-arrangement. Three 
fine brasses have been laid down in the retro-Choir — in 
memory of Dean Goodenough who was interred here in 
1845 — of Bishop Bagot who died at Brighton in 1854 — 
and the Rev. Henry Watson Barnard, Canon Residentiary 
of this Cathedral, and Vicar of St. Cuthbert, in this City, 
who died at Granada in Spain, in 1855. 

The restoration of the Lady Chapel was ably carried 
out by Mr. Ferrey in 1842-5. 

In S. Stephen's Chapel, at the East end of the 
North Aisle near the wall, are two episcopal effigies of 
remote date (Saxon), one is inscribed Levignus, 1019, 
the other Elwinus, 1020. In the Chapel of St. John 
the Baptist, at the Eastern end of the North Transept, 
is a decorated piscina. There is also a mutilated Altar 
tomb, on which rests a recumbent effigy said to be that 
of Dean Forest who died in 1436. 

Under a canopy in a recumbent attitude, is the 
effigy of John de Milton, or Mydleton, Chancellor of ■ 
Wells, who died in 1337. Near this effigy is the massive 
marble tombe and effigy of Bishop Creighton, vested in 
mitre, cope, and alb, who died in 1672. Three shields 
in front of the tomb display the arms of the Bishop and 
also the arms of Wells and Bath Abbey combined 
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On the North side of this Chapel is the Altar-tomb 
of Bishop Berkeley, who died in 1581. The curious 
inscription on the slab of this tomb has undoubtedly 
been purposely defaced ; the writer, who submitted a 
rubbing of it to Mr. Parker, Junr., of Oxford, is indebted 
to that gentleman for the following translation — 

" Spiritus erupto Salvus Gilberte Novembre 
Carcere principio en ^Ethere Barkle crepat. 
" Annum dant ista Salutis." 

Behold (thy) Soul, Gilbert Barkley (now) safe having 
broken its prison bonds in the beginning of November speaks 
'rom the sky (above). 

These words give the year of Deliverance. 

VIVI XI VIDETE (S) PR-EMIVM: 
LV XI REDVX QVIEASCIBUS. (?) 
PRO CAPTVAGENDO PR^ESVLIS. (?) 
SEPTEM PER ANNOS TRIPLICES. 

The first and the last line may be translated, but 
the remainder is unintelligible. The most probable 
meaning is given in italics : — 

I have lived — see my reward. 

I have shone — returning to my rest ? 

Having held the office of Bishop ? 
For thrice seven years. 



VI 
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— 
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LV 




55 
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83, the years of his age at his death. 

At the South side, against the North wall, is an 
effigy of the same character, Early English, as those 
aTreatly mentioned. On the same side is the fine effigy 
in alabaster, of Bishop Ralph de Salopia, who died in 
1363. His pontificial robes and mitre are richly 
sculptured, his gauntlets are jewelled. Bishop Godwin 
says : " This tomb formerly stood before the High Altar 
' compassed about with gates of iron ' and was removed 
to the North side of the Presbytery, ' but lost his gates 
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by the way.' " Bishop Ralph was the finisher of the 
Church, he founded and built the Vicars' Close and 
surrounded the Palace with a crenelated wall and a 
moat. 

Against the Eastern wall in the North Transept is 
the monument of Bishop Still (who died in 1607), a 
ponderous mass of ugliness and colour, with the 
remarkable looking effigy of the Bishop arrayed in the 
ungraceful parliamentary robe of the period; time of 
King James I. Near this tomb is the lofty marble 
monument of Bishop Kidder, and his wife, who were 
killed in the great storm of November 26th, 1703, by 
the falling of a stack of chimneys, the weight of which 
crushed in the chamber in which they slept. The 
monument was erected in memory of them by their 
daughter. At the North side of this Transept is the 
tomb of Thomas Cornish, Precentor, Chancellor, Canon, 
and Suffragan Bishop to this Cathedral under Bishop 
Fox ; he died in 1513. 

THE CRYPT. 

A DOOR in the North Aisle of the Choir opens into 
a passage which leads into what is usually called 
the Crypt, some writers use the term " undercroft,' 
an octangular room beneath the Chapter House. 

" The Chapter House," says Professor Willis, 
" stands upon a vaulted substructure by which its floor 
is considerably raised above the floor of the Church. 
The substructure cannot well be called a crypt, for it is 
not much underground, the springs of water in the soil 
forbidding such a building. It is Early English, and, 
remarkable for the way in which the arches are disposed 
without the introduction or ribs." ' "• 

Near the entrance door, which is of oak and 
exceedingly massive, is another door richly ornamented 
with iron work of the 14th Century period, a beautiful 
example of mediaeval workmanship. On the left hand 
side is a large piscina, with the sculptured figure of a 
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dog, gnawing a bone, lying in the orifice. Near the 
wall are several stone coffins ; here also are many 
curious ancient relics, fragments of carved stone work, 
from the earlier East end of the Choir, besides some 
specimens of beautiful carving, ornaments from one of 
the shrines, also a large cope chest. In the passage is a 
stone lantern. 

A small urn, once the receptacle of a human heart, 
a chalice that has been entombed, the foot of an ancient 
Rood Cross cased in lead, also a wooden lantern of 13th 
Century workmanship, said to have been brought from 
Glastonbury, are now deposited in the Library. 

THE CHAPTER HOUSE. 

THE Chapter House is approached from the North 
Transept by a grand staircase of very beautiful 
design, of 48 steps, lighted by windows of early 
geometrical tracery ; the double doorway is 
remarkable ; the gallery crossing the Bath road 
also leads to this^ftn&>ehainber which is acknowledged 
to be the &a.&s^O0»MSfCapi^gris m England. It is an 
octagon, 50 feer4n^iamgter J _with traceried windows of 
four divisions, richly pierced with geometrical curves 
and circles, containing fragments of the original glazing 
of the time of Edward II. The ball flower peculiar to 
the Decorated era has been used with great profusion 
and effect round the windows. ' 

A palm pillar of Purbeck marble resting on a broad 
plinth of the same material supports/^the eight severies 
of the noble vault, corresponding ribs spring from 
Purbeck marble shafts at the angle of the windows 
ornamented at the intersections with beautifully 
sculptured bosses. A stone bench runs found the 
room, which is divided into stalls Byan arcade of 51 
canopied niches, ornamented with crockets, finials, and 
grotesques. 

The Cloisters, originally built by Bishop Giso, 
with his dormitory and refectory, were pulled down by 
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Bishop John de Villula (these buildings not being 
needed in a secular church) ; again built in the Early 
English style by Bishop Jocelyn or his Canons, they have 
been much changed from their original design; the 
doorway to the palace is of that period, as is also that 
leading from the transept into the cloisters ; the vault 
which obstructs a portion of this fine doorway, and the 
window tracery are of a much later date, perpendicular. 
Passing through the doorway in the East walk, traces of 
the Lady-Chapel, already alluded to, are visible. This 
chapel was re-built by Bishop Stillington 1446 — 1491, in 
it he was buried, but, says Godwin,* " his body rested 
but a short time : for it is reported that divers olde men 
who in their youth had not only seen the celebration of 
his funeral, but also the building of his toombe, chappell 
and all, did also see his toombe and chappell destroyed, 
and the bones of the bishop that built them turned out 
of their lead." t 

The cloisters form three sides of the quadrangle — 
there is no North alley — the fourth side being formed by 
the South wall of the nave aisle. On the wall are 
arranged the monumental tablets judiciously removed 
from the Presbytery, Lady Chapel and other parts of the 
Cathedral when they were restored. The perspective 
view down the Eastern cloister and through the 13th 
Century doorway of Bishop Jocelyn's time, is 
exceedingly fine. 

In taking leave of the Cathedral, a few remarks 
may be made upon the exquisite finish lavished upon 
every part of this beautiful building. A minute 
examination of the most obscure detail, corbel, boss; or 
finial, will reveal the same superb workmanship that 
distinguishes the most prominent capital : then the 
masonry of the whole fabric is excellent. 

" Perhaps there is not a Church in the Kingdom of 
the same age," says Bitton, " where the stone has been 
so well chosen, better put together, and where it remains 

* Catalogue of the Bishops, p. 377. 
t The chapel was destroyed by Sir John Gates in the time of Edward VI. 
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in so perfect a state. This deserves the particular notice 
of architects and builders." 

The Cathedral is built of Doulting stone, a shelly 
lime stone, quarried at the village of Doulting, about 
eight miles from Wells. 

THE PALACE. 

THE Bishop's Palace, a large irregular group of 
buildings, is "situated on the South side of the 
Cathedral, from which it is approached by 
Jocelyn's door . in the Eastern Cloister ; and from 
the City through the arch of the Gate-house, of 
" Palace Eye," in the Market Place. The only entrance 
is by the bridge, through an embattled Gate-house, with 
square turrets, used as a porter's lodge. There is a 
groined vault over the archway, the chains of a 
drawbridge, and the grooves of a portcullis still remain. 
It is surrounded by a fine old embattled wall, and again 
by a wide moat filled with water from that never- 
failing spring " St. Andrew's Well." The area within 
the walls, including tastefully arranged gardens, shady 
lawns, court-yard, dwelling house, and offices, comprises 
about fourteen acres. The fine quadrangular court is 
of considerable extent, planted with rare trees and 
shrubs. 

The following interesting account of the Bishop's 
Palace at Wells* (since published), was the subject of a 
paper read by Mr. Parker, at the Meeting of the 
Somersetshire Archaeological Society, in August, 1861. 

" The Palace was originally built by Bishop Jocelyn, 
between 1205 and 1242, and appears to have been a 
quadrangle, the East side of which was formed by the 
present dwelling house of the Bishop ; the North by the 
kitchen and offices, which have been much altered, and 
partly re-built at different times ; the South by the 

* " Architectural Antiquities of the City of Wells." 
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Chapel, rebuilt by Bishop Burnell ; and the West by a 
Gate-house, now destroyed, with a piece of curtain wall 
to connect it on each side with the other buildings. 
There is no distinct evidence of the fourth side of the 
original quadrangle, but there is great probability of it, 
from a comparison with other houses, and the old drains 
found by digging in this part of the court in 1860, seems 
to confirm it. They appeared to have been carried 
round the two turrets of a Gate-house. In Buck's view 
of the Palace, taken about 1700, a square tower is shown 
at the West end of the North wing, opposite the corner 
of the Chapel which would have been at the original 
quadrangle. The present dwelling house, or Palace, 
which remains to a great extent perfect, though with 
many alterations of a minor kind, has the lower storey 
vaulted with a good Early English groined vault with 
ribs, carried upon slender pillars and corbels; the 
parallelogram is divided lengthways by a solid wall at 
about one-third of the width ; the outer, or narrow part 
of which now forms the entrance hall and passage to 
the staircase at one end, and the chapel at the other. 
In this vestibule is a fireplace of the time of Henry VIII. 
which has probably replaced an original one. This 
entrance, or gallery, has originally been divided by a 
thick wall into two apartments of nearly equal size. 
The wider space has a row of small pillars down the 
centre to carry the vault ; there is no fireplace ki it, and 
it was probably divided by wooden partitions into store 
rooms and cellars. At the North-west corner of the 
building, there is a square projection on the North side, 
the walls in the ground of which are of immense 
thickness, and it was probably intended for a tower, 
which the situation seems to indicate. The ground 
room is vaulted like the rest of the substructure. The 
room over this (now the Bishop's study) has had an oriel 
window thrown out at the end, and a newel staircase 
made in the angle formed by the projection and the 
main building. The windows on the East side in the. 
ground floor are plain single lancets, well splayed ; those 
on the West side are of two lights, trefoil headed. The 
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upper storey of this long range of building is divided 
in the same manner as the lower one, by a solid wall 
running the whole length, and separating one-third of 
the width as a long gallery, in which there are two 
modern fireplaces, the chimneys of which are probably 
original ; this upper gallery has also been originally 
divided into two rooms. The larger division is divided 
into several apartments. The partitions are all modern 
and as the roof and ceilings are also modern there is no 
guide as to what the original arrangements were. The 
windows on this floor are of two lights, trefoil headed, 
with a quartrefoil over them, and within a very elegant 
inner arch, trefoiled and richly moulded, with blue 
marble shafts in the jambs, having capitals of stiff leaf 
foliage and moulded bases.. As I find that a common 
notion prevails that these beautiful windows are nearly 
all modern, copied from one or two old ones, I take 
this opportunity of mentioning that such is not the case. 
They are commonly said to have been made by Mr. 
Ferrey in the time of Bishop Bagot, but Mr. Ferrey has 
kindly lent me his drawings shewing all that he did in 
the Palace, and he assures me that these beautiful 
windows are nearly all original, the arches and heads 
had been entirely hidden and filled up with brick and 
plaster, and square sash windows introduced below the 
springing of the arch, but most fortunately the window 
heads had all been preserved, and it was only necessary 
to clear out the rubbish with which they had been filled 
up, and restore the mullions. Mr. Ferrey also wishes it 
to be known that he is not in any way responsible for 
the modern ceiling, or other internal fittings ; he was 
employed to restore the stonework only, which he 
has done most conscientiously and admirably. An 
upholsterer from Bath was employed by Bishop Bagot 
to do the rest of the work, and did much mischief. All 
the principal apartments of the Palace are still, and 
were from the beginning, on the first floor, and the 
entrance to them was always by a staircase in the same 
situation as the present one, although that is Jacobean 
work. 
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" The omissipn of the end bay of the vaulting, and 
the existence of a square pier on one side and none on 
the other, where the end of the vault is carried on a 
corbel only, proves that the original state staircase was 
in this situation, and ascended by a sweep round this 
end of the entrance hall. The square tower by the end 
of this, and in the N.E. angle of the court, contains the 
servants' staircase, and probably always did so ; although 
the present staircase is modern, but the windows are 
very like Jocelyn's work, and are clearly not modern. 
The Kitchen and Offices were partly rebuilt by Bishop 
Bagot, but on the old site, with some of the old walls 
and old chimney stack remaining. There have evidently 
always been some rooms between the kitchen and the 
staircase, and these were probably the buttery and 
pantry with the guest chambers over them ; the form 
of the windows of these chambers, with their wide 
splay through the thick outer wall, and the existence of 
a closet or garderobe in the thickness of the wall between 
the windows, make them distinctly as a part of Jocelyn's 
work. The buttery and pantry are usually on a level 
with the hall, even when it is on the first floor, and 
the kitchen on the ground floor, and there is then 
a straight staircase from the hall to the kitchen, passing 
between the buttery and the pantry, as at St. Mary's 
Hall, Coventry, and many other ancient houses. But 
in this instance it appears that there was a screen only 
at the servants' end of the hall, and that these offices 
were down stairs. The partitions of this part of the 
Palace are entirely modern, and I have not been able 
to obtain any plan of the old arrangements, so that I 
can only guess what they were. 

" Over these original guest chambers (as I believe 
them to have been) other chambers were added, and 
oriel windows thrown out, by Bishop Clerk, who 
succeeded Wolsey, and was Bishop from 1523 to' 1540. 
His arms were carved on the bosses of the oriel windows. 

" The internal arrangement of this part of the 
house was entirely altered in the time of Bishop Beadon 
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about 1810, when the floors were taken out and what 
had been two storeys, made into three. The square 
tower at the angle, with a tall turret, is a part of the 
work of Bishop Clerk, in the time of Henry VIII. An 
upper storey was also added to the whole of the West 
front by Bishop Bagot, about 1845, to contain additional 
bedrooms, and the present dormer windows were then 
added by Mr. Ferrey, with so much -ingenuity and in 
such good taste, that it is almost impossible to distinguish 
them from the old work, and the effect of the front is 
thought by many persons to have been improved by the 
alteration. The buttresses were then restored, but the 
toothing of the old buttresses remained quite distinct in 
the walls when the rough-cast was taken off. 

" The South wing of Bishop Joceline's Palace seems 
to have occupied the site of the present Chapel.* 

" The Great Hall, of which the ruins only remain 
and the present Chapel, are both the work of Bishop 
Burnell, in the time of Edward I., between 1274 and 
1292, but not quite at the same time ; there is an interval 
probably of ten or twelve years between them, and a 
slight difference in the work. 

" The Great Hall of Bishop Burnell has been a 
magnificent piece of work, of which the north wall and 
the west end, with the turrets at the angles only remain. 
The windows are different from those of the Chapel, 
and probably a few years later. At the West end of th 
Great Hall are the two doorways, showing the position 
of the screen and music gallery, the porch and the 
newel staircase to the solar or upper chamber have been 
destroyed, but marks of them remain. The windows 
of the solar remain, and are very elegant and highly 
finished, indicating a state apartment, equivalent to the 
modern withdrawing room, a chimney remains, but the 
fireplace has been destroyed ; there is no fireplace or 
chimney to the lower rooms, which have been the 

• See Mr. Parker's valuable and interesting work, " The Architectural Antiquities 
of the City of Wells," before alluded to. 
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buttery and pantry only and not a kitchen as is 
commonly said ; there are cupboards remaining recessed 
in the wall, a window blocked up at the West end, and 
which doubtless led to the kitchen, being at the end of 
the passage between the buttery and pantry according 
to the usual arrangement of mediaeval halls and offices. 
The kitchen was a detached building, where the stables 
now are, and was connected to the hall by a passage 
only, according to the general custom of that age. The 
S.W. turret contains a gar Aerobe on the first floor, with 
entrance from the corner of the state apartment ; this 
has a groined vault, and the small loop windows perfect, 
and under this is the square pit, into which a modern 
doorway was cut by Bishop Law, through the wall 
with a pointed head to it, but no arch. The rooms on 
the ground floor, under the solar, have been vaulted, as 
may be seen by the walls, but the vaults have been all 
destroyed in the N.W. turret, there is a staircase from 
the solar to the allure and the watch tower, but it rises 
from the solar or first floor room only, not from the 
ground. In the N.E. turret there is a staircase from the 
ground to the allure." 

Sir John Gates obtained possession of the Palace 
upon the attainder of the Duke of Somerset, the 
Protector, on whom King Edward VI. had bestowed 
the borough and manor of Wells, and many other 
possessions of the Bishopric, upon his victorious return 
from the Scottish wars, and during the episcopacy of 
Bishop Barlow. This unscrupulous knight unroofed the 
grand Hall for what profit he could make by selling the 
lead and timbers. Sir John Gates also destroyed the 
elegant Lady Chapel, near the cloisters, rebuilt by 
Bishop Stillington for his monument, for the sake of 
the materials, which he sold. He was afterwards 
beheaded for conspiracy by Queen Mary. It is recorded 
that Bishop Barlow sold the Palace to the Duke of 
Somerset in 1550, for £2,000. But the Duke paid 
£400 only of the stipulated amount, cheating the Bishop 
out of £1,600. 5 v 
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Bishop Montague repaired the Palace in 1608, but 
during the Protectorate of Cromwell it was again 
despoiled by '.that fanatical Puritan Dr. Cornelius 
Burgess.' 

The Bishop's Chapel dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, was rebuilt in the time of Bishop Burnell 
" though it would appear that the materials of Bishop 
Jocelyn's Chapel were used to a considerable extent," 
writes Mr. Parker. The Chapel had fallen into much 
dec ay before Bishop Law commenced its restoration by 
opening the beautiful East and West windows which 
had been blocked up for years. Bishop Bagot 
contributed to the complete restoration of this beautiful 
Chapel under the superintendence of Mr. Ferrey. It is 
52 feet in length, and 26 feet in breadth, and is an 
excellent specimen of Decorated Architecture. Tall 
buttresses reach the string course of the roof, which is 
surrounded by an embattled parapet. The interior of 
the Chapel is very fine. The beautiful roof, vaulted, 
ribbed and groined, rises from the clustered columns 
between the three elegant windows on each side of the 
Chapel. The reredos and sedilia have rich canopies. 

The Palace is one of the most interesting and 
perfect specimens of a dwelling house of the middle 
ages, at the present time inhabited in England. " The 
most valuable part of it is the original house of the 13th 
Century, still inhabited, especially the garden front of it 
and the windows on the first floor."* The hall or 
Vestibule is a fine apartment 80 feet long, and 14 feet 
wide. Ascending the staircase, the Picture Gallery is 
reached. It is lighted on the West side by six of the 
original windows, and on the South by a modern window 
of the same character. In this apartment are portraits 
of many Bishops of this See, as follows : — 
Richard Fox Arthur Laek 

Thomas Wolsey in his William Laud 

Cardinal's robes Leonard Moore 

Thomas Godwin Walter Curl 

John Still William Piers 

James . Montague Robert Creighton 

* Parker's " Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages." 
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Peter Mews Charles Moss 

Thomas Ken Richard Beadon 

Richard Kidder George Henry Law 

George Hooper Hon. Richard Bagot 

John Wynn Lord Auckland 

Edward Willes Lord Arthur Charles Hervey 

A lofty carved door at the S.E. side of this gallery 
opens to the Library, a very fine apartment communi- 
cating with the drawing room, a beautiful room of good 
proportions, with a picturesque view of Tor hill, clothed 
with evergreen shrubs. A door from the gallery also 
opens into it. The ceilings in all these rooms are 
modern. 

The late Bishop, Lord Arthur Hervey, made some 
alteration in the arrangement of the apartments at the 
Palace ; the most important being the restoration of the 
crypt, or ' undercroft ' which his Lordship converted 
into a dining-hall as beautiful as it is unique. The 
lancet windows on the East are glazed, the heads being 
decorated with coats of arms and monograms. Ad- 
ditional light has been obtained by inserting a painted 
glass window in the archway on the S.W. side. The 
lancet on the S.E. side is decorated with a coat of arms 
of the Hervey family. A lofty hooded chimneypiece, in 
Doulting and blue has stone, has been placed on the 
West side, the rough floor covered with Portland cement 
and two new doors with ornamented mouldings have 
been added. One of the vaulted chambers at the North 
end, formerly used as a beer cellar, has been repaired, 
decorated, and converted into a vestibule. 

The grounds are laid out with much taste. The 
views of the surrounding country, from the terrace walk 
within the walls are very extensive. These beautiful 
gardens possess an undying interest in remembrance of 
good Bishop Ken, who, according to tradition, composed 
the Morning and Evening Hymns in the Summer House 
at the S.E. corner of the grounds. It is recorded of 
Bishop Ken that he had a number of poor persons to 
dine withhim every Sunday in the ruins of the great 
Hall. 
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The lofty embattled wall which surrounds the 
Palace was built by Bishop Ralph de Salpoia. A licence 
from the Crown to fortify, was necessary; this was 
granted by Edward III. " Wells licence to crenellate 
granted 1337—1340, to Radulphus Bathon' et Wellen' 
Episcopus." 

In addition to the Palace the Bishops held Manorial 
Houses at Evercreech, Wookey, Claverton, Chew Magna, 
Dogmersfield, Banwell, Twerton, and Wiveliscombe. 
Bishop Jocelyn also purchased Arundel House in the 
Strand for the town residence, but it was wrested from 
the See by the Lord Proctor Somerset, in the reign of 
King Edward VI. 

The present Bishop, Dr. St. John Basil Wynne 
Willson, was appointed to the Bishopric in 1921. 

THE BARN. 

AT a short distance from the Moat, to the South- 
west is the Bishop's Barn, a cruciform building 
belonging to the early part of the 15th Century 
attributed to Bishop Bubwith ; it is a finely 
proportioned, many buttressed structure, 110 feet 
long, by 26 feet wide, in excellent preservation. 

THE DEANERY. 

THE Deanery is on the North side of the Cathedral 
Green. Mr. Parker says " The Deanery, rebuilt 
by Dean Gunthorpe, 1472 — 1498, is a fine old 
house of the 14th Century, standing in the Close, 
but quite complete in itself with its own gatehouse 
and wall of defence. The State Hall remains nearly 
perfect on the first floor, and is a very valuable example, 
though much spoiled by modern partitions ; at the lower 
end, or servants' end, where the screen was, is still a 
stone arch or wide span, carrying the music gallery or 
chamber, of which the windows are perfect ; under the 
centre of the arch is the original lavatory, for the guests 
to wash their hands, commonly but erroneously called 
a stoup for holy water. At the upper end of the hall, 
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the bay window at the end of the dias, is the solar, or 
withdrawing room, or Lord's chamber, known as the 
room in which King Kenry VII. slept when at Wells. 
The servants' staircase, which was external, has been 
destroyed ; the doorway to it may be seen in the wall, 
with the marks of the roof, or penthouse, over it. There 
was a quadrangle court in the middle of the house, 
now partly covered over, but the external walls, with 
the doorways and windows opening to this court 
remain quite clear, though much spoiled by modern 
alterations." 

In the year 1497 King Henry VII. passed through 
Wells with an army of 10,000 men, on his return from 
suppressing the rebellion headed by Perkin Warbeck in 
the West, on which occasion he was regally entertained 
at the Deanery, by Dean Gunthorpe. 

In March, 1547, the Deanery, with all its possessions, 
was surrendered to King Edward VI. by Dean Fitz- 
Williams. 

In November of the same year the Archdeaconry 
was suppressed, also a new Deanery created, the two 
offices being rolled into one, and it so continued until 
the year 1556, when the Archdeaconry was restored, as 
anciently constituted, by Queen Mary. 

The newly constituted Deanery was granted to 
Dean Goodman (1547) who was deprived in 1550, 
reinstated in 1553 and again deprived in 1560. 

During the period of religious and political unrest 
in, the time of the Commonwealth, the Deanery passed 
into the hands of Dr. Cornelius Burgess, a fanatical 
personage, high in the confidence of Oliver Cromwell. 
This Cornelius, appointed preacher to the late Cathedral, 
purchased the Palace, which he despoiled, using it as a 
stone quarry for the repair of the Deanery, the South 
part of which he is said to have rebuilt. 

Upon the restoration of the old order in Church 
and State, at the collapse of the commonwealth, King 
Charles II. rewarded the faithfulness of his friend and 
companion in exile, Robert Creyghton, by appointing 
him to the Deanery in 1660. 
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The Deanery house is an imposing building, almost 
square, supported by buttresses : at each corner of the 
South front are octagonal turrets ; at the N.W. corner 
is a small tower ; above the string course which runs 
around the building is an embattled parapet ; and the 
walls which surround it are also embattled. The garden 
front, North, is very beautiful, with fine bay and oriel 
windows, upon the panels of which are carved the 
badge of Dean Gunthorpe (a gun), and that of King 
Edward IV. (the rose upon a sun). Dean Jenkyns 
rebuilt the garden front, West ; the South abuts the 
public road. The principal apartments are handsome 
rooms, and fitted with much taste ; altogether the 
Deanery is a fine stately residence. The Gatehouse by 
which it is approached is in the Perpendicular style. 

The present Dean is the Very Rev. Richard Henry 
Maiden, B.D., appointed 1933. 

In 1912 the narrow stair of the turret on the side 
nearest the gateway was opened out. A small chamber 
was found, out of which led two doorways ; by one the 
outside passage to the gatehouse must have been reached 
by a short flight of steps, the other opened high up in 
the wall behind the lath and plaster partition of the 
present staircase. There is another interesting relic of 
this early period. This is a fine stone fireplace which 
has been somewhat clumsily inserted into the panelling 
of the Elizabethan hall. 

In the Deanery the ancient Pastoral Staff was 
formerly kept, which is now in the Library over the 
Cloister ; the following paper relating to its history was 
communicated by Dean Goodenough to the Oxford 
Architectural Society, in February, 1845. 

"The Dean of Wells begs to present to the 
Architectural Society of Oxford a drawing of the 
Pastoral Staff, found in the precincts of the Cathedral, 
about forty-five years ago, in the time of Dean Lukin. 

"The drawing is of the original, and it is very 
accurately coloured. The whole of the head of the 
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staff is original, and nothing whatsoever has been done 
in the way of cleaning, or repairs. It was put together 
by the late Dean, under the advice and assistance of 
Mr. Douce, and Mr. Gage, the late director of the 
Society of Antiquaries ; and the wooden Staff, together 
with a ferule made after one in the possession of Mr. 
Douce, were added by Mr. Willement. The whole was 
exhibited at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries in 
the same year. 

" The substance of the head of this Pastoral Staff 
is of Limoges enamel ; and the various dragons 
composing the head, are studded with small turquoises 
and rubies. 

" Unfortunately, no written record of the finding 
of this very interesting specimen of mediaeval art was 
preserved. But it has been imagined, especially by the 
late Mr. Gage (Rokewood), that this Pastoral Staff 
might have belonged to Savaricus (from 1192 to 1205), 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. The Saint is manifestly St. 
Michael vanquishing the dragon ; and the Cathedral of 
Wells has no special relation to the Archangel, but is 
dedicated to St. Andrew. The great aim of the Bishop 
Savaricus was to transfer the See to Glastonbury from 
Wells ; and St. Michael was held in great veneration in 
the former place, and on the neighbouring Tor, the 
great landmark of the whole county. Bishop Savaricus 
on the other hand, is said to have been buried at Bath."* 

* The following account of Bishop Savaricus is taken from 
Godwin's Lives, p. 295 : — " King Richard I.,being taken prisoner 
in Germany, by Leopold, Duke of Austria : The Emperor took 
order with him that beside other conditions to be required of 
the King for his deliverance ; he should make him promise to 
preferre a kinsman of his (the Emperor's) called Sauarike (then 
Archdeacon of Northampton) unto the Bishopricke of Bathe 
and Wells, and moreover to annexe unto the same Bishopricke 
the Abbotship of Glosonbury. . . . These things being briught 
to passe according to his desire, he altered his style and wiuld 
needss be called Bishop of Glosonbury. He was consecrated on 
Michaelmas Day, 1195, at Rome. ... In twelve yeeres that he 
sat Bishop, he did not anything memorable. . . . This Bishop 
died August 8, 1205, and was buried at Bathe." 
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THE THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 

THE Archdeaconry, which, until a recent period 
was occupied as a private residence, was built 
about the time of Edward I. In the Eastern 
gable is a small oval window containing a portion 
of the wooden tracery, 1280, " which," says Mr. 
Parker, " is very rare." *Polydore Vergil resided in this 
house, and is said to have written his history in the 
solar or Lord's Chamber. It is now used as a Library 
and Lecture Hall for the Wells Theological College, 
having been purchased by the trustees of that institution 
by whom it was restored and altered to meet their 
necessary requirements, under the superintendence of 
the diocesan architect, Mr. Buckle, and opened on the 
Jubilee of the College, 1890. 

The College was first opened on the 1st of May, 1840, 
to Graduates of the Church of England desirous of 
preparing themselves for receiving Holy Orders ; it was 
founded by the late Right Rev. George Henry Law, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, in conjunction with the late 
Ven. Archdeacon Brymer, Rev. J. T. Law, F. H. 
Dickinson, Esq., and others. 

The Students live in lodgings assigned to them by 
the Principal in the Vicars' Close, and in other suitable 
residences in close proximity to the College. Several 
exhibitions are granted annually to Students. 

A festival of old Students is held once every three 
years, which is usually attended by large gatherings of 
former residents of the College. 

The house with two gables, standing between the 
Deanery and Archdeaconry is an old house modernised, 
and is now the Wells Museum. It was originally 
occupied by the headmaster of the Cathedral Grammar 
School, who now lives at " The Cedars," in the North 
Liberty, mention of which has been made on another 

• " Architectural Antiquities of th« City of Wells." 
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The Precentor's House on the East side of the 
Cathedral, is of the 15th Century ; though modernised, 
the original porch and the room over it, remain. 
Opposite, within the walls, is the house of the Master of 
the Fabric, 1450. 

The Organist's House of the 14th Century, near the 
South-west corner of the Cathedral, is a complete ruin. 

THE VICARS' CLOSE. 



THE Vicars' Close, as we know it to-day, was founded 
and built in the 14th Century by Bishop Ralph, 
of Shrewsbury, 1329-1363. It was designed for 
the accommodation of fifty Vicars, each of whom 
had a separate house of two rooms, sufficient for 
the needs of college men who took their meals in the 
Common Hall. It is connected with the Cathedral on 
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Bishop Beckington's Arms 
(From the Chain Gate). 
the North side by the Chain Gate. Professor Freeman 
writing of this matchless Vicars' Close said, " I know of 
nothing to compare to those two quiet ranges of houses, 
the hall at one end and the Chapel at the other 
suggesting the very perfection of collegiate life." At 
the first house on the left hand side near the entrance 
will be observed a beautiful oriel window. Turning to 
the left through the gateway, which forms the South 
end of the Close, is an oblong Court, at the North end 
of which is the Chapel with Library over, it is a 
perpendicular building in two stories. 
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The Vicars' Choral were first established by Bishop 
Jocelyn in the 13th century as part of the foundation, 
to assist the Canons and act as substitutes for them in 
their absence ; but no trace of Jocelyn's buildings 
remain. It was not until a century after the time of 
Bishop Jocelyn that Bishop Ralph, of Shrewsbury, 
began to build the present College for the Vicars, with 
the hall, which in great part remains to us, though 
enlarged and altered by subsequent benefactors ; about 
half of the present hall, with four windows in the 
Decorated style of the 14th Century may be assigned to 
him. This hall is on the first floor and has a straight 
external staircase up to it. It was enlarged by the 
addition of the two bay windows of the dais, temp. 
Henry VIIL, by Richard Pomeroy. The porch at the 
foot of this staircase is part of Bishop Ralph's work 
and the staircase was probably covered originally with 
a pent house roof only, until this becoming decayed, the 
need of a muniment room being felt, the present 
chamber and tower were built over the staircase and 
porch in the 15th Century, probably by the executors of 
Bishop Beckington. The kitchen, with the pantry and 
buttery at the lower end of the hall, seem to be part of 
the work of this Bishop or his executors. That Bishop 
Ralph was the original builder of the present College, 
including a portion of the hall, can be seen by his will.* 

The Chapel is a work of the 15th Century, and 
generally ascribed to Bishop Beckington. In the 
spandrels between the arches of the windows some 
older materials have been used, fragments, probably 
brought from the earlier East end of the Cathedral 
which was elongated in the 14th Century. This sculp- 
tured foliage corresponds exactly with the work in the 
North Porch of the Cathedral. 

The Close is exceedingly picturesque, and although 
modernised, retains much of its original appearance, in 
the tall chimneys and other features. One house on the 

* WTh-act from the wfll of Bishop Ralph, of Shrewsbury, deceased 1363. . . 5 
•' Also I biqueato to the Vicars of Wells, inhabiting the houses built by me. 
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West side remains in its original state. The Vicars' hall, 
over the gateway, contains a portrait of the founder, 
Bishop Ralph. (The Vicars who had hitherto lodged 
about the town are presenting their petition). Says 
Godwin — " This man is famous for the first foundation 
of our Vicars' close in Wels : the memory of which 
benefit is to be seene expressed in a picture upon the 
wal* *in it the Vicars kneeling seeme to request the 
Bishop in these words — 

Per vicos positi villse, pater alme rogamus. 
Ut simul uniti, te dante domos maneamus. 
Disperst about the towne, we humbly pray. 
Together, through thy bounty, dwell we may. 
He answereth them thus : — 

Vestra petunt merita quod sint concessa petita, 
Ut maneatis ita loca fecimus hie stabilita. 

For your demaund, deserts do plead, I will do that you crave, 
To this purpose established, here dwellings shall you have." 

At one end, near the fireplace, is a pulpit ascended by 
stone steps. On the mantelpiece is the following 
inscription : — 

" In Vestris precibus habeatis commendatum dominum 
Ricardum Pomroy quern salvet Jesus. Amen. 

The houses in the Liberty principally belong to the 
Canons of Wells ; they are mostly of the 15th Century, 
though a good deal spoiled with modern alterations. 

THE CONDUIT. 

THE Conduit, built by Bishop Beckington, was 
removed many years ago, and the present one 
erected in its place ; the waste water runs down 
the side of the streets, conducing much to the 
quaintness as well as to the health and cleanliness 
of the city. The Bishop's grant is to this effect :— 
"To all faithful people in Christ, to whom this writing 
indented shall come, Thomas, by divine permission. Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, greeting in him who for the gift of a cup of 
cold water hath promised eternal life. Forasmuch as we know 
that some of ye faithful doubt not, but that those things which 
we sow on earth, with regard to eternity, we shall be certain to 
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gather in heaven with multiplied increase and, as we may express 
in ourselves by copious handfuls. We, therefore, Thomas de 
Beckington, by divine permission, the undeserving minister 
of the Churches of Bath and Wells, most earnestly desiring, 
while time is allowed us on earth, to labour for all people, but 
more especially for our nearest and most dear sons William 
Vowell, master, and the brethren and fellow citizens and burgesses 
of our city or borough of Wells, do grant to the said &c, to have 
and to hold for ever, of the Bishop and his successors, one head 
for a water conduit, with troughs, pipes and other necessary 
engines above and under ground, to be supplied from certain 
water within the precincts of our Palace, called St. Andrew's 
Well, by pipes of lead, twelve inches in circumference &c, the 
overplus, or waste water, to run night and day for the supply 
of the Bishop's mills : " — The said Vowell, the citizens and 
burgesses binding themselves in return " to visit once every 
year, the spot in Wells Cathedral where Bishop Thomas should 
be interred, and there pray for his soul and the souls of all the 
faithful deceased ; " for which same service the Prelate granted 
them indulgence of forty days. 

THE TOWN HALL. 

THE ancient structure in which the public business, 
of the borough was transacted, and the Assize held 
having become dilapidated, an Act of Parliament 
was obtained in 1779 for building a new Assize, 
or Town Hall. The present Hall was built upon 
the site of an old canonical house on the south side of 
the Market Place. The Assizes are held annually in the 
Summer at Wells, and at Taunton in the Spring, the 
Winter Assizes being held alternately at Wells and 
Taunton. The Council Chamber, a very handsome 
room, contains many portraits, etc., as follows : — 

1st. Charles II. 1 Said to have been painted by 

2nd. James II. I Sir P. Lely. 

3rd. Bishop Peter Mews, called "The fighting 
Bishop," took an active part in the Battle of Sedgemoor, 
he being then Bishop of Winchester, whither he had 
not long before been translated from Bath and Wells. 
In the corner of the picture are these words— 

Vera Effigies Petri Mews, Winton Ep. qui pugnavit etoravit 
pro pace Regni et Ecclesi . 
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4th. Dr. George Hooper, Bishop of Bath and Wells ; 
died A.D. 1727, aged 87. 

5th. Right Honourable W m. Wyndham. 

6th. Reverend W. Kymer. On the back of this 
portrait is the following inscription : — 

Prudently promise and punctually perform. — 
To the worshipful John Lovell, Esq., Mayor of Wells, 1789, 
From William Kymer, Priest Vicar, and Burgess of this City. 

7th. Dr. George H. Law, Bishop of Bath and Wells ; 
died 1845, aged 85. 

8th. Rev. J. T. Law, son of Bishop Law. 

9th. Right Hon. and Right Rev. Lord Arthur Charles 
Hervey, Bishop of Bath and Wells ; died 1894. 

Besides these, there are several interesting MSS. 
framed and hung on the walls. Among others an 
original letter of Charles I., asking for a loan of £500. 
Original Writ for levying ship money. A letter from 
the Privy Council demanding the obnoxious tax, and 
the Indenture of Discharge. Also a fac-simile and 
translations of King John's Charters to Wells ; and 
Bishop Beckington's grant of the water to the city. In 
the large room are busts of Bishop Beckington and 
Bishop Still. 

In the ancient Assize Hall (or in the great hall of 
the Palace) Abbot Whiting, the last Abbot of Glaston- 
bury, underwent a mock trial on the night before his 
execution. Russell writes, " this is to say that on 
Thursday, November 13th, 1539 (at Wells), the Abbot 
of Glastonbury was arrayned and the next day put to 
execution on the Torre Hylle." In it also Judge 
Jeffreys held his " Bloody Assize." 

CHURCH OF ST. CUTHBERT. 

THIS noble Church consists of a Western Tower, 
Nave, Side Aisles, North and South Transepts, 
Chancel and Chancel Aisles. The entrance is by 
the handsome porch on the South side of the 
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Nave. The Nave consists of seven bays, the 
seventh bay is partly blocked up by what was once the 
supports of the central tower which either fell or was 
taken down in 1561, previous to this date the Church 
possessed two towers. We are indebted to the late Mr. 
Serel for fixing this date, when he transcribed, from the 
Corporation records of that year (1561), the following 
important entry : — " That this tyme ther is appoynted 
a Collecon by the Mayor of the Towne for the newe 
makynge and setting uppe the Churche wher the 
Styple did stand." 

A careful examination of the interior of the edifice 
shews that it has undergone great changes. The 
present Church dates from the later part of the 12th 
Century. That there was an older Church on the same 
site appears certain from the fact that a Norman pillar- 
piscina is built up in the walls of the South shoir aisles ; 
thus shewing that old materials were used. From this 
period down to the 16th Century, the church underwent 
important recasting alterations ; the original Early 
English pillars of the Nave were lengthened, the old 
capitals being retained, and the noble range of Clerestory 
windows were added. The gable line in the West end 
wall marks the original height of the nave. 

The wood roof is a singularly fine specimen of a 
low-pitched roof with tie beams, perpendicular, with 
good carving, it is divided into many compartments, the 
intersections of which are enriched with orbs, rosettes, 
leaves and bosses ; at intervals are demi-figures of angel 
with open books, symbols, and shields of arms, one of 
which only can be recognised, namely the one near the 
chancel on the South side, the arms of the Cowards 
family, now extinct at Wells. 

The Reredos. — The beautiful Reredos is modern, 
it is executed in Caen stone, from designs by Mr. 
Forsyth, the subject represented is the Last Supper. It 
is in three bays, the central bay being the largest, the 
time chosen is the breaking of Bread. The centre 
figure in the group represents our blessed Lord, on 
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whose left shoulder the beloved disciple, John, reclines ; 
the other disciples are seen in various attitudes. In 
elegant canopied niches are figures of St. Andrew and 
St. Cuthbert. As patron Saint of the Diocese, St. 
Andrew is placed on the dexter side, while the venerable 
St. Cuthbert, as patron Saint of the Church is placed 
opposite. The architectural part of the work is in 
perfect character with the style of the Church. It was 
given by the Freemasons of Wells, and cost nearly £500. 
The Chancel has been laid with Minton's encaustic tiles, 
of excellent design, graduating in richness of style from 
West to East. The steps are of polished dark lias. 

The painted glass in the beautiful East window is 
by Wails ; representing the Ascension. The small 
windows North and South and the East window of the 
South Chancel-aisle, are gifts of the Tudway family. 
The beautiful West window by Messrs. Clayton and 
Bell, the subject of which is baptism, was given by Mr. 
Francis Fry, a former Churchwarden. The stained 
glass in the clerestory window at the East end of the 
Nave, is by Bell of Bristol : it represents the five 
prophets — Isiah, Jeremiah, Moses, Ezekiel, Daniel. 
The seats belonging to the Corporation deserve 
examination, they once formed part of a screen in 
Glastonbury Abbey. The Cypher of Abbot Beere, 
1493, may be seen on one of the bench ends ; the 
carving of the woodwork is very ornate. 

On the East wall of the • North Transept is a 
mutilated reredos of fine early perpendicular work, 
bearing traces of colour ; the altar was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. 

The South Transept.— Against the East wall of 
this Transept was a famous Jesse Altar, now defaced, 
erected in 1470 (the contract for its erection still 
exists among the City Records). The Goths who took 
the opportunity of displaying their zeal for the Refor- 
mation, by desecrating Churches and Altars, destroyed 
both. In a small room adjoining the Trinity Chapel the 
beautiful sculptures belonging to the Jesse Altar, in good 
preservation may be seen. 
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It has been ascertained there were once no less 
than fifteen Altars and Chantries in this Church. 

The organ was built in its present situation, in the 
North chancel aisle, in 1864. There are but few monu- 
ments of interest in this Church ; one in memory of 
Henry Llewellyn, the munificent founder of the Widows' 
Almhouses, in Priest Row, opposite the East end of the 
Church, was removed to the West end when the organ 
was built. The vaulted groined roof of the Belfry is of 
the same character as the vaulting of the choir of the 
Cathedral, most likely in imitation of it. 

The exterior effect is very fine, presenting in 
appearance one of the great perpendicular Churches, 
commonly known in Somersetshire as ' Quarter Cathe- 
drals,' but how the term originated is not known. The 
aisle walls are supported by tall buttresses reaching the 
panelled parapet which runs round the edifice. The 
noble range of windows is worthy of the highest 
admiration. The tower is one of the grandest in the 
County. It is flanked by fouble buttresses, pierced on 
every side by belfry windows, has large pinnacles at 
the four corners, and is surmounted by an embattled 
parapet. The whole upper part of the tower is in one 
vast panelled stage, adding unity to the composition, 
the long perpendicular mullions, broken by transoms 
dividing the panelling into two stages, are an admired 
feature in it. Among the stately towers for which 
Somersetshire is celebrated, this tower ranks second in 
beauty in design ; Wrington takes the first rank. The 
Rev. Prebendary E. B. Cook is the Vicar. 

St. Thomas' Church. — This beautiful Church was 
built and endowed 1856 — 57, by Mrs. Jenkyns (as already 
mentioned), in the populous district of East Wells, 
St. Thomas' Street. It is entered from the North by a 
handsome porch. It consists of a nave, North and South 
aisles, transepts, and chancel, terminating in an apse. 
The stained glass windows were presented by the 
Fellows of Balliol College, Oxford, as a token of respect 
to the memory of the late Master, Dean Jenkyns. 
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Other Churches. — The Wesleyans have a place of 
worship in Southover, said to be on the site of the 
pre-reformation chapel of St. Thomas, whilst Union 
Street contains an excellent Baptist-Congregational 
Church. The Roman Church of SS. Joseph and Teresa 
is a pleasant building, attached to a Carmelite convent 
in Chamberlain Street. 

THE ENVIRONS OF WELLS. 

THERE are other beautiful things at Wells besides 
Architecture to attract the Tourist ! not the least 
are the walls in the North Liberty, by the Moat, 
and in other parts of the City, indeed, every space 
where vegetation can take root, which Nature has 
decorated with a variety of lovely flowers ; during the 
summer months they glow with the warm colours of the 
Red Valerian, Centranthus ruber, the Snap Dragon, 
Antirrhinum, and many of a less pretentious kind, while 
all the year round tiny ferns nestle in every crevice. 
Then the small streams which ripple down the sides of 
the streets give an air of cleanliness and on a sultry 
day, coolness, to it. The quietness in the winter months 
must strike all strangers. But then Wells is an 
ecclesiastical city, situated in a purely agricultural 
district ; from the day when King Ina founded a Colle- 
giate Church here, until the present day, it has never 
been a centre of trade — the only trade carried on is the 
manufacture of brushes, paper making and dairying — 
and this despite the excellent supply of water and other 
local advantages. " I have little doubt," says a well 
known author,* " that if one were to live in Wells for 
several years, the quiet little city would come to look 
and to feel like anywhere else, but now to a stranger it 
is ' an unsubstantial fairy place.' Hard by is the vale 
of Avalon, and the ruins of Glastonbury ; all round the 
Mendip Hills. And though England can boast of 
larger Cathedrals, nowhere will you find the ancient 
Cathedral seat so much like what it was in the days of 
old." 

* A. K. H. B., In Fraser's Magazine. 
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The Environs of Wells, with the pieturesque 
scenery, abound in pleasant walks. From Tor Hill, a 
charming view of the east side of the Cathedral, its 
three towers, its numerous pinnacles, the Lady Chapel, 
the Chapter House, and the Bishop's Palace, is obtained. 
Leave the Market Place by the Palace gatehouse, a 
shady walk under the elm trees by the moat (keeping to 
the left), leads to the spot where, in the opening of a 
beautiful bit of scenery, the volume of water from St. 
Andrew's well falls into the Moat. Of this spring a 
popular writer says* " Among the noble examples of 
this kind of source may be mentioned the ever abounding 
and magnificent outburst of waters at the east end of 
Wells Cathedral, surging up in a boiling heap in the 
midst of a crystal pool, then bounding over the fall, 
which carried it into the Bishop's moat, where it rests in 
glassy clearness over the many-coloured forests of 
branching or feathery or star-like water-weeds." Then 
pass through the stile and cross the public road, and the 
gate on the left, a winding walk by the hill-side leads to 
the summit. Of the group of hills opposite, the conical 
hill in the centre is called Hay Hill, while Glastonbury 
Tor, crowned with St. Michael's tower, is for many 
miles a prominent object in the landscape. Continuing 
this walk, a mile distant is Lyatt Hill, the view from 
which is very fine, overlooking the villages of East and 
West Horrington, the extensive range of buildings 
composing the County Mental Hospital and Church, 
Dulcote Hill, the picturesque village of Dinder, etc. 
At a distance of about a mile and a half from Lyatt is 
Masbury Ring, a lofty earthwork, covering six acres of 
ground, in some parts thirty feet high, strengthened by 
a deep fosse. Two gateways, one to the N.W., and the 
other to the S.E., afforded ingress and egress to and 
from the encampment. It is one of the most perfect 
remains of early British earthworks, and standing, as 
it does, on one of the most elevated points of Mendip, 
commands a fine view over the southern part of 
Somersetshire. 

• Dean Alfoid, " Letters from Abroad." 
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At a short distance to the South is Dulcote Hill, 700 
feet above the sea level. This hill is thought by many 
to bear a resemblance to the celebrated rock of 
Gibraltar. From its summit are very extensive views ; 
far away to the West are the Quantock Hills, while to 
the East a beautiful, view of Dinder Hall, the village, and 
the church is obtained. 

At the distance of about a mile from Dinder is the 
village of Croscombe, in the valley, surrounded on three 
sides by lofty hills. Here is a fine church in the 
perpendicular style of architecture, boasting one of the 
few Spires in the County. The excellent carved oak 
bench heads, pulpit and screen, are well worth inspection. 

WOOKEY HOLE. 

AT a distance of two miles from Wells is the village 
of Wookey Hole, situated amid very beautiful 
scenery, at the foot of Mendip, and noted for 
its stalactite cavern. Leaving the Market Place 
on foot, and passing up Sadler Street and New Street, the 
first turning to the left leads to Milton Hill, the view 
from which is varied and extensive. From this spot the 
City appears to a great advantage ; the West Front of 
the Cathedral stands out in all its beauty, as also the 
grand tower of St. Cuthbert's Church, and the elegant 
spire of St. Thomas', embowered in foliage ; while Brent 
Knoll, Brean Down, the Steep Holme, and at sunset the 
Bristol Channel itself, are distinctly visible in the far 
West. The walk across Milton Hill field, past the 
lime-kiln, leads into a lane, by following which 
the tourist soon arrives at the village. At Wookey 
Hole, properly Okey, said to derive its name from the 
Celtic word Ogo, a cave, is a remarkable cavern of 
considerable extent. At the foot of a lofty precipice 
issues the river Axe, and many feet above it is the 
entrance to the cavern. 

This cave is now open to the public throughout the 
year, is electrically illuminated, and everything possible 
has been done to render easy a visit to this unique place. 
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William of Worcester, in his itinerary of the 15th 
entury, thus describes it : " Its entrance is narrow, and 
he ymage of a man stynds beside it called the Porter, 
f whom leave to enter the hall of Wookey is to be 
btained." This Cavern has also given rise to 
iinumerable legends and tales, one of which written 
|y Dr. Harrington, of Bath, forms the subject of a 
lallad in " Percy Reliques " (it was long famed as being 
fie abode of a witch). 

" In aunciente days, tradition showes, 
A base and wicked elfe arose, 

The Witch of Wokey hight : 
Oft have I heard the fearfull tale 
From Sue, and Roger of the vale. 

On some long winter's night. 

Deep in the dreary dismall cell, 
Which seem'd and was ycleped hell. 

This blear eyed hag did hide : 
Nine wicked elves, as legends sayne. 
She chose to form her guardian trayne. 

And kennel near her side." * 

This narrow entrance leads by a sharp ascent and 
n abrupt descent called Hell Ladder to the Witch's 
lithcen. Here is the figure of the witch, the head 
lirected towards an abyss, from which proceeds the 
iidden sound of water ; the hair and profile of the face 
Ire distinctly denned. From the kitchen is the parlour 
Ind from the parlour to the drawing room, here further 
progress is prevented by the river. The cavern is 500 
eet in length ; its vaulted chambers rise to a height of 
fver 60 feet. The stalagmite formations are very 
iurious, and with the miniature lakes, one of which is of 
;reat beauty, are well worthy of a visit. 

In the year 1852 some workmen employed in 
tutting a canal to convey the water from the Axe to the 
Paper Mill, discovered a Hyaena Den ; this was suc- 
cessfully explored by Mr. Boyd Dawkins and other 
gentlemen from 1859 down to 1868. 

» For the whole ballad see " The Witch of Wookey Hole," in Clare, Son & Co.'l 
"ost Card Series. 
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Returning from Wookey Hole into the road, at the 
distance of a mile, are Ebbor Rocks. Keep to the public 
road, a few minutes' walk leads to a gate at the end of 
the road, pass through this gate into the field, a walk 
through the plantation conducts to the rocks. Here a 
fine scene of nature in her rugged dress opens to view 
— Cheddar in miniature — but not so easy of access, the 
debris from the rocks rendering the walk between them 
exceedingly rough. This once accomplished, a narrow 
passage leads out upon the tableland at the head of them 
at a place called Deer's leap. The view from this spot 
is really very grand, it well repays the fatigue of the 
walk from Wells. It may be also reached without the 
exertion of walking up the pass between the rocks, by 
turning to the right at the entrance to the field instead 
of taking the path through the plantation, a short walk 
will lead to the head of the rocks at Deer's leap. 

The central situation of Wells, and excellent 
railway and omnibus accommodation, renders it very 
convenient for a few days sojourn as headquarters, 
whence delightful excursions may be made to the many 
places of interest within an easy distance worthy of a 
visit, among which may be mentioned Glastonbury* 
six miles distant by road or rail, and Cheddar* eight 
miles distant. 

* See Clare, Son & Co.'s Guide to Glastonbury Abbey, and Tourist Guide to 
Cheddar. 
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